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MEDITERRANEAN 


SUNSHINE 


O holiday in all the world can equal the charm of a 

Blue Star Cruise on this beautiful Liner. As your eye 
is daily enchanted by new scenery, your body and mind 
are refreshed by comfort and charm such as have never be- 
fore been attained in all the proud traditions of the sea. 
Life on board can be a round of entertainment or a 
rest-cure—as you please. 


FORTHCOMING MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES 





CRUISES 






Admittedly the finest 
CRUISING LINER the 


world has ever known 

















OPEN AIR TILED SWIMMING BATH & GAY 


SEPT. 9 22 DAYS FROM 40 GNS. SUN BATHING LIDO. 

To Malaga, Palermo, Kotor, Dubrovnik, Brioni, Venice, Corfu, Palma and Ceuta. 8 CUISINE AND SERVICE WHICH ARE THE 

OCT. 7 23 DAYS FROM 42 GNS. ENVY OF THE SEVEN SEAS. 

To Coruna, Casablanca, Tangier, Palma, Naples, Palermo, Algiers, Malaga, & EXQUISITE LOUIS XIV RESTAURANT SEAT- 
Ceuta and Lisbon. ING ALL PASSENGERS AT ONCE. 

DEC. 19 FROM 32 GNS. EVERY STATEROOM AN AIRY, CHARM. 


Y 
To Lisbon, Madeira, Dekar, Teneriffe, Las Palmas, Casablanca. 


45 DAYS CRUISE TO THE WEST INDIES 
JAN. 25, 1933 FROM 97 GNS. 


Write for the all-the-year Cruising Brochure. 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1. (Whitehall 2266) 
Liverpool : 10, Water Street and Principal Tourist Agents 
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ING AND. SPACIOUS CABIN-DE-LUXE 
WITH LUXURIOUS BEDS. NO BUNKS. 


PALATIAL PUBLIC ROOMS MOST 
DELIGHTFULLY DECORATED. 

g MOST BEAUTIFUL FLOATING BALLROOM 
ON ANY SHIP. 

8 QUIET AND SHELTERED SUN-DECKS FOR 
THOSE SEEKING REST AND QUIET. 
ENDLESS ROUND OF SPORTS AND PAS. 
TIMES ON CLEAR, WIDE SPORTS-DECKS. 

E CINEMA, LIBRARY, VERANDAH CAFE, CARD 


ROOM, SMOKING ROOM, ETC. ALL WITH 
A NEW IDEAL OF CHARM AND SERVICE, 
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may make good 

progress, but it never rivals in speed the “ocean & 
greyhound.” In the doldrums it stands becalmed, 
and in the storm it goes where the wind takes it— 
whilst the liner pursues its steady course. 


N fair weather the “ barque’ 


The advertised product, like the liner, has its own 
power and directive force. The turbines of scien- 
tifically evolved selling-appeal drive it forward and 
compel consumer acceptance, so that it passes 
undeterred through the calms of depression and 
rides the economic storm. 


T PAYS TO ADVERTISE 


Issucd by the Institute of Incorporated Practitioners in Advertising in conjunciion with the 
Federations of Master Process Engravers and Master Printers, eta 
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LININGS WEAR - HERE AND 
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THERE DO LININGS TEAR. 












\ ITH some Linings, _ it’s 

“here, there and every- 
where.” But if, when you choose 
the cloth for your new suit, 
you also choose an appropriate 
“ COURTINE” LINING, woven 
by COURTAULDS, such troubles 
are over. For all purposes ask 
your Tailor to use only 





66 99 


If any difficulty 
in obtaining 
“ COURTINE ” 
LININGS, write 
direct to the 
Manufacturers, 
COURTAULDS 
Ltd., 16 St. Mar- 
tin’s - le - Grand, 
London, E.C.1. 


The name is 
on the selvedge. 


GUARANTEED FULLY SHRUNK. 








rivers ire 


take a 
rub-doun 
with the. 


Nothing like a“ Tinglow” § 
for taking the ache out 
of tired limbs! Its gentle 
massage action stirs up 
sluggish blood and 
tissues; keeps the pores 
clean and makes you feel 
fit and fresh after 2 
the most fatiguing day. . 
9 
HINDES i famous Hindes bristles 
66 set in a high-class flexible 
rubber sponge which con- 
forms to every shape of 
the body and gives a com- 
fortable, easy grip for the 
and. 
Registered Great Britain, U.S.A. and 
other countries. British Patent No. 
352330. Canada Patented 1931, Other 
Patents pending. 
In Assorted Colours. 
Timothy Whites, Chemists, 


BRUSH dressers and Stores. 
ForWones 5/6 fsée.. 8/6 
HINDES LTD., 60 Parker St., London, W.C. 2. 


Works : Bromsgrove Street, Birmingham. 








BODY 
FRICTION 


From Boots, 
BRITISH Hair. 


MADE 
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CARR'S 


TABLE 
WATER 


BISCUITS 


ey 
CARR'S| 
CELERY 
BISCUITS 





Here is the perfect Water Biscuit, and 
here, too, something else, equally perfect 
and quite new, Carr’s CELERY Biscuit. 
Only Carr’s can make such a Water Biscuit, 
and CELERY stands unrivalled in a class 
of its own. 

But Carr’s have been making Biscuits for 
more than a hundred years ! 


1K ONLY van 
CARE'S 
OF CARLISLE 
ENGLAND © 






On Sale in all the Leading Stores 
in the U.S.A, 

Agerts: Julius Wile, Sons & Co., 
10 Hubert Street, New York. 
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EVERY RECORD 


mentioned by Autolycus in his Gramophone Notes in 
the Spectator, or atty record reviewed in any other paper 
—including all in the H.M. V., Connoisseur, Columbia, 
Parlophone, Polydor, and Continental lists, as well as all 
recordings of the Covent Garden Operas—can be 


INSTANTLY SUPPLIED 


Each year 2,500 In-Patients and by Alfred Imhof. All orders (except in the case of 
52 000 Out Patients are treated at records which have to be specially obtained) are executed 
y . 


: : the same day as received. Parcels of records despatched 


to any part of the world. 
Here is a typical case 


RECORDS ON APPROVAL 
E first came to “* Moorfields” when he was 


To meet the convenience of customers residing 
out-of-town, new records may be ordered 
* fifteen. Cataracts in both eyes. Has “on approval,” subject to return of unwanted 
been necessary for E. A. to come into hospital as an : ___ Fecords within 4 days. 
In-Patient no less than nine times, between the ages Note: This approval offer does not apply to 
of 15 and 24. With the aid of glasses E. A. now saiiipeaieamesinai 
has good vision in both eyes, and is capable of earning 
his own living. (Father’s wages £2 a week—three 
children, one at school, one an invalid, one a mere 


babe.) 
Will you help in this work? 























All the newest and hest 


RADIO — GRAMOPHONES 


may be seen, heard, and compared at leisure in the 
salons of Imhof House—the largest and most modern 
Gramophone establishment in Europe. 
Private demonstrations in your own home if desired. 
Write for lists and full information, 


aif; red. If mhof. 


Estab. 1845, 
IMHOF HOUSE, 
112-116 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.1. 


Telephone: Museum 5944 (4 lines). 





Moorfields’ Eye 
Hospital 


City Road 
London, E.C.1 
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BAR AA 


Since 1918 the price of “The National 

Review” has been three shillings a copy. 

With the August issue (on sale July 29) we 
revert to the original price of 


HALF-A-CROWN 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 32s., post free. 


Uo ade ie et eee 


WAR MAR AMAA nrn 


PDI VIG D/P Vi Ge Vi Vie Vi Vie Vice w 


RAR Ren 


A specimen copy will be posted to you if sixpence in stamps is sent to the 
Publisher, “ The National Review,” 14 Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. 


iin gn axtann aes 
SOS Sis, 


fee SOY 


There will be no change in the size or character of the Review. 
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News of the Week 


MNHE British Delegates at Ottawa seem to be finding 
some difficulty in securing from the Canadian 


Prime Minister a statement of the concessions Canada 
would be prepared to make in return for a preference 
for Canadian exports to this country. That is not 


altogether surprising, for the Imperial Conference raises 
serious internal as well as external problems for Mr. 
Bennett. His own industrialists need both firm and 
delicate handling. On wool, cotton and _ leather 
their talks with trade representatives from this country 
have led to no clear result except the conviction that 


if any concessions are to be forthcoming they will have 


to be imposed by the Canadian Government in face 
of solid opposition from the manufacturers. Mr. 


Bennett’s list of commodities on which concessions 


are suggested is understood to be more impressive in 
its length than in its volume, for the number of items 


included is out of all proportion with the amount 


of business involved. For this country the crux of 
the Conference is meat-taxes, for the idea of a wheat 
preference, if not abandoned altogether, has dropped 
That may well be a 
Vital internal issue here, as preferences on manufac- 


tured goods are for Mr. Bennett, for it is doubtful in 
the extreme whether the Liberal members of the Cabinet 
would stretch the agreement-to-differ accord to cover 
food-taxes. Mr. Baldwin is believed to be reluctant 
to tax food. Mr. Runciman’s opposition, unless he 
has abandoned the principles he has consistently pro- 
claimed, is more resolute still. For Sir Herbert Samuel 
and other Liberal Ministers the issue could hardly fail 


to be decisive. 
x x x * 


The Irish Situation 

The economic war between Great Britain and 
the Irish Free State is now in full operation, the 
main item in the list of new Irish duties on British 
imports being a five shillings a ton tax on coal. This 
is being at once passed on to the consumer, but it is 
evidently hoped that imports from Germany and else- 
where will soon be forthcoming at something like the 
old price, though differences in quality are bound to 
cause inconvenience. ‘Though there has been no fresh 
contact between the Governments there seems reason 
to believe that both Mr. MacDonald and Mr. de Valera 
would welcome any opportunity of resolving the present 
deadlock somehow. If faces had not to be saved that 
would be easy. As they have, the next move must 
consist of some step which neither side has already 
vetoed. Since there is no urgency about the matter 
in point of time it would be perfectly feasible to take up 
the proposal of Mr. Norton, the Irish Labour leader, 
for a board of conciliation of two representatives of each 
country (perhaps men of judicial experience), the June 
annuity payments being meanwhile neither kept in 
Dublin, as they are now, nor handed over to the British 
Government as Mr. MacDonald stipulated, but deposited 
with the Bank for International Settlements. But there 
are plenty of ways of opening doors if both sides want 
them opened. 

* * * * 

Germany at the Polls 

The emergency activities of Herr von Papen’s Cabinet 
have almost overshadowed the General Election in 
Germany, though it actually takes place on Sunday, 
failing some eleventh-hour intervention, which seems 
quite unlikely. It will be a strange election, for there 
is no Government party to go to the polls at all. The 
Communists, the Social Democrats, the Centre, the 
Nazis, the Nationalists, and one or two minor groups 
are all submitting their separate lists and the usual 
composite Reichstag wiil result. If by any chance 
the Nazis secure a clear majority of seats they will no 
doubt attempt to form a Government themselves. But 
the best prophets give them no more than a 40 or 45 
per cent. poll, and on that showing the entry of three 
or four Nazi Ministers into a Cabinet not unlike the 
present may be looked for. That might be no bad 
development, for it would give Herr Hitler's party 
responsibility without endowing it with the unrestricted 
authority that the attainment:of a clear majority would 
confer. But in the present confusion in Germany 
election predictions are hardly profitable. 
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Prussia at any rate will vote under relatively normal 
conditions, for the state of emergency was lifted on 
Tuesday by the same type of Presidential decree as had 
imposed it. The renewed ban on public demonstrations 
has done its work and the fatalities of the last week-end 
was comparatively few. Meanwhile the emergence of 
General von Schleicher into public view is an event of 
some interest. His broadcast talk on Tuesday evening 
has attracted attention abroad mainly by its threat of 
rearmament by Germany if disarmament is rejected 
by the rest of Europe. But his insistence that he would 
never allow the Reichswehr to be used as a party instru- 
ment, and his explicit declaration (before a Reichstag 
Committee) that it would be invoked unhesitatingly 
against the Nazis if they attempted to seize power by 
force, were quite as notable in their relation to Germany’s 
internal situation. There is still every reason to regard 
the von Papen Government as the last dam raised against 
the Nazi tide, not as a disguised agent of Nazi policy. But 
everything is in flux till the election, and what the 
situation may be after it no German, and certainly no 
foreigner, can foretell. Neither Herr von Papen nor 
General Schleicher is likely to relinquish power easily. And 
they can pretty clearly count on the President’s support. 

* * * * 
Mr. Borah and the Debts 

Senator Borah’s conversion to the idea of war debt 
cancellation, not out of any spirit of altruism but in the 
interests of the United States itself, does not mean 
that all America or even all the Middle West, of which 
the Senator from Idaho is so representative a spokesman, 
has shifted its ground on that vital problem. But it 
does mean that America is definitely moving. For 
Mr. Borah, while he is no weathercock—he is quite as 
ready to back an unpopular cause as a popular—is apt 
to yield to facts and forces that cannot be resisted just 
when their cogency has come to be such as to convince 
whole sections of his fellow-citizens besides himself. In 
addition to that his personal influence is sufficient to 
sway the general judgement considerably. The details 
of the cancellation idea—whether there is to be complete 
annulment of debt, or payment according to capacity 
(which might well mean that most would be demanded of 
the nation that had put its finances on the soundest 
footing at the greatest sacrifice), or a settlement on some 
other basis—matter little at this juncture. What is 
material is that public opinion in the United States is 
moving definitely towards recognition of international 
indebtedness as a proper subject for international dis- 
cussion. With that we can well be content for the 
moment. 

* % * * 
A Polish-Soviet Treaty 

The Non-Aggression Pact between Poland and Soviet 
Russia, signed at Moscow on Monday, in reality adds 
nothing to the provisions of the Kellogg Pact, which 
prohibits any resort to war as an instrument of national 
policy. But the series of bilateral pacts negotiated 
between Russia and her immediate neighbours have 
some tranquillizing effect in a region where tranquillizing 
influences are more needed than in most. That is par- 
ticularly true of the agreement now concluded, after long 
delay, with Poland. The delay was due to Poland’s 
reluctance to sign except in company with her ally 
Rumania, and Rumania refused to sign any document 
in which Russia did not explictly and finally recognize 
the Rumanian annexation of Bessarabia. It is significant 
of Poland’s desire to pursue negotiations with Moscow 
that she should have declined to wait for the Rumanians 
any longer. There is considerable satisfaction at Warsaw 


a 


and talk of a commercial treaty to follow. Thy 
non-aggression pact only binds the two countries not 
to attack each other and to observe neutrality if eithe 
of them is attacked by a third party. No question, 
therefore, arises of Russia’s guaranteeing Poland againg 
Germany. Rather curiously Russia has always bee, 
rather more afraid of an attack by Poland (on the ground 
that anything is possible with an autocrat as erratic as 
Marshal Pilsudski) than Poland has of an attack by Russia, 
* * * * 

Protection and Prices 

The chairman of the Council of the Colour Users 
Association had some pertinent observations to make 
on Tuesday on the effects of Protection in the dye-stufls 
industry. The Dye-Stuffs Import Regulation Act was 
passed for ten years in the hope of enabling a national 
dye-stuffs industry to establish itself, capable after that 
period of holding its own in quality and price against 
foreign competition. At the end of 1930 that aim had 
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not been realized and import prohibitions under the 7 


Act were continued. Now there is a 10 per cent. tariff 
in addition on such dye-stuffs as do come in by licence 
under the 1920 Act, even though no similar substances 
are produced at all in this country, and on top of that 
the principal British dye-stuffs makers have entered a 
cartel with Continental manufacturers, with the result, 
it is alleged, of keeping up prices, which are said to have 
risen between 20 and 40 per cent. since the cartel was 
formed. The complaints of the colour users are not 
surprising. The Government, of course, is not responsible 
for the cartel development, but if users are to be prevented 
by a tariff from buying in a free market they are placed 
to that extent at the mercy of the cartels. If the facts 
are as the Colour Users’ Association represents them there 
is a clear case for investigation by the Import Duties 
Advisory Committee, for this is precisely the way in 
which the import duties were not to be allowed to work, 
* * * * 

Learning to Live 

In advocating (in his presidential address to the British 
Medical Association) the establishment of health hostels 
where men and women would learn in effect how to 
order their physical lives, Lord Dawson of Penn opened 
up a highly interesting line not merely of thought but 
of practical activity. Life is a very haphazard business 
with most of us. We eat what we are given to eat, with 
little thought of whether it is the best thing, or evena 
good thing, for us. We take too little physical exereise, 
or occasionally too much. We worry about. trivial 
ailments or ignore plain warnings of graver trouble, 
Lord Dawson’s idea, it would seem, is that the average 
man and woman vould be all the better for a week or 
a fortnight in an institution that is essentially not a 
hospital, where no encouragement would be given to 


hypochondriacs, but whose inmates would be given 4 F 


periodical overhaul and advised not merely on_ the 
ordinary rules of health, but on any special régime theit 
personal physique and state of health might call for 


Probably half the illnesses men suffer from could have | 


been prevented if they had taken themselves in hand 
in time, and the prophylactic value of Lord Dawson’ 
‘“‘ health hostels ” is not open to doubt. 
* * * * 
Bye-Election Changes 
The two bye-elections whose results have been announced 
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in the past week have increased the strength of the § 


Opposition by one. It is a gain of a vote—two on4 
division, in traditional parlance—rather than the gall 
of a personality, for at a moment when the Labout 
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House of one of its former Front Bench figures, there 
js chosen for Wednesbury, no doubt owing to local 
influences, a routine trade union official. Once more 
the trade union wing of the Labour movement proves 
a grave handicap politically. The North-East Cornwall 
contest provides another example of the local association 
taking charge, for the Conservative Ministers who 
entered into the “‘ agreement-to-differ ’? pact could not 
logically approve the opposition to a candidate like 
Sir Francis Acland, who, as a Liberal, was prepared to 
support the Government just as far as Sir Herbert 
Samuel does. Mr. Baldwin, indeed, strained the agree- 
ment rather badly by sending a message of encourage- 
ment to Sir Francis’ opponent. It is right for local 
political associations to show themselves capable of 
independence, but that need not exclude larger con- 
siderations from their purview. If a National Govern- 
ment is desirable, and in most people’s opinion it still is, 
it is satisfactory that Sir Donald MacLean should be 
succeeded in North-East Cornwall by a Liberal like 
The increase in the Liberal majority means 
was 


himself. 
nothing, for the contest at the General Election 
three-cornered. 
* * * * 

The Newest Pact 

The European Entente. Pact, as it is apparently to be 
called, has now been adhered to by Germany, Spain and 
the Little Entente States. That has the advantage of 
extending it a good deal beyond its original limits, though 
the more numerous its adherents the more closely it wi!l 
approximate to existing bodies and the less its raison 
détre will become. The Times explains its utility not 
very convincingly by recalling Sir John Simon’s declara- 
tion that the discussions at Lausanne had been marked 
by a new spirit of candour and mutual assistance, and 
suggesting that one question suitable for discussion 
within the European Entente framework was Germany’s 
demand for equality of status in armaments. But 
what is this new Lausanne spirit ? Did nothing of the 
kind exist at Locarno? Or at Geneva in all the years 
that Briand and Stresemann and Chamberlain were 
working there together? And where could Germany’s 
disarmament demand be more properly dealt with 
than at the Disarmament Conference ? Lausanne was 
a notable diplomatic success, and it can well be left to 
stand for what it was. To evolve some new organiza- 
tion or understanding, however nebulous, out of it serves 
no useful purpose. Energies are better occupied in 
making the most of existing understandings than in 
superimposing new ones on them, 


* * * * 


Roads and Relief 

. The Dean of Canterbury’s account, in The Times of 
Tuesday and Wednesday, of his tour of Western China to 
inspect famine relief works shows how urgently China 
needs new roads. Travel in Shensi and Kansu, up to the 
Tibetan border, was incredibly toilsome, though the 
Dean was escorted by the chief engineer of the Relief 
Commission in his motor-lorry. For hundreds of miles 
the old tracks were almost impassable. It is not surprising 
that Western China in its isolation should remain poor 
and bandit-ridden, and that when the crops fail the 
peasants die in tens of thousands. In Kansu the Commis- 
Sion has financed a great irrigation scheme, to do over 
again what bygone dynasties did for a fertile area, Money 
expended on such works and on roads and railways would 
be of permanent value to the Chinese, and foreign help of 
this kind would surely improve the relations between 
China and Europe. It is noteworthy that the Dean found 


that “ the American name is known everywhere,” because 
of the untiring efforts of philanthropic America to help 
China, whereas when he said he was British “ there was 
no hostility but the word meant nothing.” 


. * * * 

The Means Test 

The strict application of the Means Test to unemployed 
persons who have exhausted their insurance benefit and 
passed to transitional benefit is a stern economic neces- 
sity. Yet to administer the test is no easy or pleasant 
task for the Public Assistance Committees, and it says 
much for them and for the recipients of relief that the new 
regulations have worked smoothly. Indeed the public 
might not give them due credit were it not that certain 
committees, notably Glamorgan and Carmarthen, have 
shown an altogether exceptional laxity in distributing 
public moneys, and have had to be warned by the Minister 
of Labour that they may be superseded by official com- 
missioners. The conditions in the South Wales mining 
area are bad, but unfortunately no worse than in other 
districts dependent on coal and iron. In any case the 
law must be observed in the national interest. Since 
the moneys concerned come out of national funds, not 
the local rates, the committees have some temptation 
to give their charitable impulses rein. But the national 
finances will not stand that. 

* * * * 


Cotton Trade Negotiations 

Six weeks ago the Lancashire cotton industry reverted 
to its primitive conditions in which each employer made 
his own arrangements with his workpeople and collective 
bargaining was unknown. The discomfort and confusion 
thus caused to all sections of the trade have brought the 
representatives of the employers and the unions into 
conference, on the clear understanding that “a new 
agreement involves consideration of a reduction in the 
rate of wages.” As many individual employers whose 
mills are working have reduced wages, in some cases by 
as much as 12} per cent., the Textile Trades Federation 
could hardly avoid discussing wage cuts as part of a 
settlement. And it is to the credit of the Federation 
leaders that they declined to be diverted from their 
course by a serious local strike at Burnley. The negotia- 
tions may be protracted, as is the Lancashire way, but 
they should be successful. For the cotton industry, 
desperately hard hit by Japanese competition in its 
Eastern markets and by the impoverishment of its 
European customers, cannot afford to prolong a wages 
dispute. Good will between employers and employed is 
essential to the trade’s recovery. 

** * * * 


The New Italian Ambassador 

Whatever be the forces that have led to Signor Dino 
Grandi’s resignation of his post as Foreign Minister of 
Italy, it can be no ill wind for this country that brings 
him to London as Ambassador. In less than three 
years Signor Grandi has won himself a remarkable place 
in international councils by the sheer force of his per- 
sonality. By many years the youngest of the Foreign 
Ministers who have been in contact periodically at 
(Jeneva and elsewhere, he has impressed himself on his 
colleagues as no other representative of Italy since the 
War has come near doing. At Geneva Italy assumed a 
new place as soon as Signor Grandi took office, for he 
made it his practice from the first to attend the Council 
and Assembly meetings himself, He has a warm admira- 
tion for London, and London will-soon develop a high 
regard for a diplomatist whose appointment must be 
counied as altogether happy. 
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Great Britain at Ottawa 


MERELY casual student of the discussions at Ottawa 
might be forgiven for thinking that tariff autonomy 
as there interpreted meant that Great Britain’s tariff 
schedules should be fixed by the Dominions. Australia 
and South Africa want this country to put on a tariff 
against Argentine meat. Australia and New Zealand 
want us to impose duties on Danish dairy produce. 
Canada demands the exclusion from our shores of Russian 
wheat and timber. South Africa invites us to tax 
foreign fruit. All this, let it be recognized at once, 
is perfectly natural. The Conference could have evolved 
along no other lines. It might indeed have begun with 
offers rather than with demands, but both offers and 
demands have to be laid on the table and it makes little 
difference which get there first. Since the Dominions 
have begun by saying what they want, rather than by 
indicating what they have to offer, it is inevitable that 
this country should be given for the moment the guise of 
the milch-cow from whose generous udders each Dominion 
may draw what it needs in the way of sustenance for its 
export trade. For the most part the various Dominions 
are exporters of the same type of commodities, mainly 
prime commodities like wheat and meat. Inter-Dominion 
trade, consequently, promises always to be limited. 
What every Dominion wants is the British market, and 
that not in equal competition with foreign countries 
but with the balance tilted more or less decisively in its 
favour by a tariff on the foreigner. Great Britain, it is 
true, has to pay more for its imports in consequence, but 
a similar preference in the markets of Canada, Australia 
and the rest is its compensation. 

That, of course, is the A.B.C. of Dominion preference, 
but it is well to get down to elementals when we are dis- 
cussing a bargain that may turn out bad business for one 
or other of the parties concerned. At present two prin- 
ciples are in conflict at Ottawa. If the Dominions have 
their way the net result of the Conference is likely to be an 
inerease of the tariffs of the world, because this country is 
being asked to put on new duties against the foreigner in 
order to give a preference to Dominion goods which are 
admitted free, while the general idea of the Dominions, so 
far as can be seen, is to favour British trade (as Mr. 
Bennett proposed in 1930) not by admitting British 
imports at something lower than their existing tariffs, 
but by raising their existing tariffs still higher against non- 
British imports. That, it must be repeated, would aggra- 
rate still further the evil of tariff-excess from which the 
whole world is suffering. It would make not for freer 
trade but for more fettered trade. And against such a 
solution Mr. Baldwin, as leader of the British Delegation, 
has so far resolutely set his face. It was never more 
necessary than at this juncture in the Conference’s de- 
liberations that he should stand fast by the sound prin- 
ciples he has himself proclaimed. If Ottawa can stimulate 
inter-Imperial trade, or any other kind of trade, it will 
have served the interests of the Commonwealth and the 
world. But if it became merely a source of new exclusions 
and new discriminations not even those who seemed to 
be temporarily advantaged would in fact gain permanent 
benefit. This, moreover, must be said frankly : with all 
its desire to co-operate to the utmost of its power with the 
Dominions in every field, this country cannot afford to 
sacrifice itself to the Dominions. They are young and 
developing countries. The future is with them in any 
-ase, for all they may be suffering, in common with the 
world, from the depression of the moment. Under no 
circumstances can we tax the food—be it wheat or 
meat or butter—of our vast industrial population, even 


re, 


J 


in return for import preferences which will inevitab) 
diminish in value as time goes on, for Canada and Ay. 
tralia have made it perfectly clear, as they are fully 
justified in doing, that their aim is to develop their oy, 
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manufactures, and to do that they will have to proteg at ¢ 
them against British imports no less than foreign, sme 
All the cards are not yet on the table at Ottawa, wi 
In particular the details of Mr. Bennett’s offer of prefe. ert 
ence to British goods have not been made public a 2 ; 
these lines are being written. Its estimated value t wa 
British manufacturers remains to be discovered. Some of pt 
the Dominions are hard bargainers, and no blame to then si } 
for that. But since much more is being asked of this lor 
country than of any Dominion it behoves Mr. Baldwin 7 _ “ 
and his colleagues to be ceaselessly vigilant in the: — wei 
guardianship of Great Britain’s interests while they oa 
endeavour, as they unquestionably will and unquestion. agail 
ably should, to go to the utmost length consistent with pte 
that first duty in promoting the trade and the gener! F wort 
prosperity of the Dominions severally and as a whol. F who 
These are governing and overruling principles which 7 ania 
must not suffer violation. We cannot concentrate mF golut 
British trade at the expense of Commonwealth trade F pene 
But we cannot concentrate, either, on Commonwealt) fount 
trade at the expense of world trade. If the Dominion | iq 4 
all on us to impose fresh taxation on foreign imports, | ag ‘ 
particularly foreign foodstuffs, we must tell them plainly word 
we cannot do that. The right way to confer preferences | A 
is to lower existing tariffs in favour of the Dominions, | both 
not to put on new ones against the foreigner. If the ad 
Dominions make the natural reply that it is only nev) Be ; 
tariffs on foreign foodstuffs that will help them, then wey eore 
can only say with regret that they are asking for a fom 7 oni 
of help that we cannot give. Canada, fortunately, has | iets 
dropped her request for wheat preferences or quotas 7 weap 
That eases the situation considerably. But it dos> 1, 
not make it any the more legitimate for us to stath 5, go 
taxing Argentine meat or Danish butter. And we cannot 7 aerop 
for a moment consider depriving ourselves of the vat gpm 
resources of Russia by any general embargo. B been 
A great deal can be done at Ottawa short of nev) vedue 
food taxes. Mechanism can be constructed for keeping 7 provi 
traders in every State of the Commonwealth in close > aerop 
and more intelligent contact with each other. Corp jodie 
currently with that, new machinery for constant political Fy}, . 
consultation can be devised. Important steps for the | Japat 
stabilization of exchanges between the States of th) py 4) 
Commonwealth can be taken. There is every SMP the y 
that along these lines results of solid and lasting valttP gpje ; 
will have been achieved before the Ottawa Conferentt © chop 
ends. Its first ten days have been altogether encouragilg F pieh j, 
The atmosphere has been charged alike with cordiality,F anq ; 
sincerity and businesslike determination. The spiritul © jt am 
unity of the British Commonwealth of nations WS) amoy 
never more manifest. It is because it believes pF puns 
foundly in the reality of that unity and the spirit fom maxi; 
which it derives that each member of the Commonwealth F yet, 
is free, without fear of misunderstanding, to proffer | agree 
its own demands, to expound its own difficulties, 0% pedye: 
defend its own interests, before the Conference. So fat points 
as the conflicting interests can be accommodated the’ § huma 
will be. So far as they cannot the decision will &F the p 
accepted without bitterness and without reproach bomb 
By every indication so far forthcoming enough will ®F are tc 
achieved at Ottawa in one field or another to witt® 9 Per 
the Conference down as a definite success, marking 4 super 
new stage in the consolidation of the Empire on a ba’ may | 
the more enduring in that it is only incidentally materit® secon, 
to be 
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Disarmament: Six Months’ Harvest 


o> a 
NDOMITABLE optimists can at least assure each 
| re that after six months ofa Disarmament Conference 


at Geneva disarmament is not substantially further off 
than it was. We may not have gone forward, but at 
least we have not gone backward. That no doubt is 
something, though there is a certain bleakness in such an 
outcome of six months’ assiduous labour by the delegates” 
of close on sixty nations, following on the systematic 
preparation of the soil for six years by an imposing League 
of Nations Commission. But is it true in fact that nothing 
has been accomplished ? A resolution certainly has been 
adopted, representing the maximum of agreement attain- 
able after these six months of discussions. It was not 
adopted unanimously, as Geneva resolutions usually are. 
Indeed out of five great Powers in Europe two voted 
against it, and one abstained, not because it contained too 
much disarmament, but because it contained none 
worth having. The other two, Great Britain and France, 
who in an agreement appended to the main Lausanne 
accords had undertaken to ‘“ work together to find a 
solution of the disarmament question which will be 
beneficial and equitable for all the Powers concerned,” 
found the resolution to their liking and voted for it. So 
did the United States delegation, on the ground that it 
was “in the direction of ”’ the Hoover proposal (in other 
words not a step backwards). 

A resolution, then, exists, and it must be considered 
both absolutely, in regard to what it actually contains, 
and relatively, by comparison with other disarmament 
plans on which public attention has been rightly concen- 
trated. There has been notably the German contention, 
unanswerable logically, that the restrictions laid on 
Germany by the Treaty of Versailles in respect of certain 
weapons shall be accepted by all countries equally. 
There is the Italian plan, fulfilling the German stipulations 
in detail by proposing the general abolition of all military 
aeroplanes, of capital ships and_ aircraft-carriers and 
submarines, of heavy land guns and tanks. There has 
been the more modest Hoover plan, making for a general 
reduction of existing armaments by about a third and 
providing particularly for the abolition of bombing 
aeroplanes, heavy land guns and tanks and the numerical 
reduction of capital ships to the extent of one-third by the 
only three Powers (the United States, Great Britain and 
Japan) that possess modern capital ships at all. Measured 
by the least ambitious of these plans, President Hoover’s, 
the maximum of disarmament the Powers have been 
able to agree on in six months (plus six years) is little 
short of contemptible. Their resolution is, of course, 
rich in resonant phrases about convictions and intentions 
and resolves, but what the world wants to know is what 
it amounts to in terms of actual disarmament. What it 
amounts to in plain words is this: The calibre of heavy 
guns is to be limited—to a figure not yet decided; the 
maximum size of tanks is to be limited—to a figure not 
That literally is the sum-total of the 


_ agreements that can so far be recorded regarding concrete 


, ' reduction and limitation of armaments. 
So fat © 
1 they © 


There are other 
points in the resolution. Steps are to be taken to 
humanise warfare; chemical warfare is to be banned ; 
the Powers shall agree (not have agreed) to prohibit all 
bombing from the air and to that end military aircraft 


| are to be limited by number and type (not abolished) ; 
| & Permanent Disarmament Commission is to be set up to 


supervise the execution of such Disarmament Convention as 
may ultimately be drafted ; and in preparation for the 
second phase of the Conference next year consideration is 
to be given to the limitation of land effectives, naval 


limitation (about which no agreement at all has been 
reached as yet) and limitation of armaments expenditure. 

This, it is superfluous to observe, is not disarmament. 
It cannot even be represented as a substantial step 
towards disarmament. For there is no agreement to 
abolish any weapon at all; rules for the humanisation 
of war, of very questionable value at the best, involve 
neither the reduction nor limitation of armaments ; 
and where there has been a decision at Geneva to limit 
the size of some weapon, such as tanks or heavy guns, 
there has been no decision as to what the limitation shall 


be. The responsibility for this breakdown must be 
explored. It has always been recognized that disarma- 


ment is mainly an affair of the Great Powers, and of the 
seven Great Powers of the world neither the United 
States, as the author of the Hoover Plan, nor Italy, nor 
Germany, nor Russia, can be held accountable for the 
Geneva failure. There remain our own country, France 
and Japan. Between France and ourselves we need 
not attempt to judge, for the prime, if not the only, 
concern of every Englishman is to satisfy himself as to 
how far his own Government has promoted or impeded 
the task of achieving real disarmament. For answer to 
that question it is only necessary to compare the British 
programme (an exiguous thing beside the hopes Sir John 
Simon encouraged in his speech on qualitative disarma- 
ment last April) with the Hoover proposals, far less exten- 
sive though these are than either the German or the 
Italian plan. Mr. Hoover wants a third of the existing 
Washington battleships to be scrapped. The British 
Government refuses. He wants tanks to be scrapped. The 
British Government refuses. He wants bombing aero- 
planes to be scrapped. The British Government refuses, 
He proposes a substantial reduction in cruiser tonnage. 
The British Government offers instead a reduction in 
cruiser sizes, to take effect from 1947 onwards. 

These are hard facts. Neither this country nor any 
other was called on to accept the Hoover plan in all 
details as it stood. But the Hoover plan did definitely 
mean a substantial measure of disarmament now, and a 
Government headed by a man who has declared as 
strongly and sincerely for disarmament as the present 
Prime Minister might have been expected, at any rate, to 
accept far more of the Hoover plan than it rejected. 
Instead of that it has rejected far more than it has 
accepted, in spite of identity of view regarding the limita- 
tion of heavy guns. There is no hint of equality of status 
for Germany either in the Geneva resolution or in the 
British proposals—and till there is there will be no dis- 
armament agreement. From the declaration made by 
Mr. MacDonald’s Government during the London Naval 
Conference in favour of “an agreement by which the 
battleship would in due time disappear from the fleets of 
the world” there has been a definite and deplorable 
retreat. There is every reason to believe that in all this 
the Government completely misjudges the spirit of the 
country. The desire for a genuine and‘substantial reduc- 
tion of armaments—not unilaterally but by international 
agreement—is widespread. To refuse to reduce is to pro- 
claim complete mistrust of the Kellogg Pact, for if arma- 
ments cannot even be reduced to the Hoover level, that 
agreement is palpably meaningless. The Conference, it is 
true, is not over. There is still a chance of better things. 
But if we are to get them the first requisite so far as this 
country is concerned is leadership such as its representa- 
tives have never yet exercised at Geneva in favour of a 
measure of disarmament to which they have never yet 
consented, 
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Curtency at Ottawa 


By H. V. 


“HE stream of world trade is trickling through a 
stagnant bog. Strive as we may by canalizing it 
to enlarge its volume, we cannot hope for the success 
that would be ours if we could somehow renew its springs. 
Strive as we may at Ottawa to divert and deepen the 
channels of trade, we cannot hope to achieve the enlarge- 
ment even of Empire trade that would ensue if we 
could by some means restore the price level to its height 
of two—let alone four—years ago, and multiply the 
purchasing power of the world. The greatness of the 
opportunity needs no emphasis. At Ottawa there are 
represented a group of nations forming the larger part 
of what has come to be known, since last September, 
as the ‘‘ sterling area” (though some of the countries 
included in it, while cutting loose their currencies from 
gold, have not attached them to the pound); they are 
freed, all save one, from the inhibitions and penalties 
associated with the international gold standard, and can, 
if they please, reorganize their monetary systems on a 
totally new plan. 

But when that is said the next step in the argument is 
not obvious. What is the new plan and how is it to be 
put into operation ? Let us ask, first, what we require of 
it. We require that it should facilitate and not hinder the 
vital process of international trade, and we require that it 
should serve to injeet into the world’s economic system a 
fresh dose of the monetary purchasing power that has so 
sadly dwindled in the past three years. Now those two 
purposes must prove to scme extent incompatible. 
If, within the British Commonwealth or the wider sterling 
area, we were to expand credit and raise prices, we 
should be tending to depreciate our currencies relatively 
to those outside the group, and to handicap our trade 
with outside countries by the very uncertainty of the 
relation between our values and theirs. We would do well 
to remember, before embarking on any new monetary 
enterprise, that in the gradual recovery of world trade 
after the War, particularly from 1924 onwards, no 
influence was more powerful than the restoration of 
stability of international exchange rates, just as no 
hindrance to that recovery had been more restrictive 
than their instability. 

At any rate it is certain that we must demand of 
whatever new plan is adumbrated that it should stabilize 
exchanges within the subscribing group of countries. 
Our next demand, the expansion of credit and the raising 
of prices, is more easily formulated than _ fulfilled. 
Economists are fairly well agreed that a revival of trade 
is the cause of a rise of prices rather than the other way 
about, though of course as soon as merchants and 
manufacturers feel sure that there is going to be a rise 
of prices they advance their purchases, and trade 
automatically accelerates. Somehow, therefore, final 
demand must be stimulated. That could be achieved, 
no doubt, by national and by private over-spending. 
An unbalanced budget is the shortest road to inflation. But 
such artificial and dangerous expedients bring an inevitable 
day of reckoning when the Government has to fund its 
deficits and pay off its creditors. What is more, the 
sapping of public confidence would undo much of the 
initial inflationary effects. The expansion of credit 
must come from sound industrial and commercial demand 
if the last state of the house is not to be worse than the 
first. How is enterprise to be tempted ? Money must be 
cheap to borrow, plainly; and it must be plentiful, 
for the mere lowering of interest rates is inadequate if 
borrowers have to be discouraged because of the want 
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of money to lend them at any price. But far more jp. 
portant than the easing of credit conditions is the reviyg| 
of business confidence ; bank rate might be reduced j 
one half per cent., and the banks be placed in a conditio, 
.of embarrassing liquidity, yet the volume of cred 
might not expand by a single pound if public beli¢ 
in the future remained depressed. 

Thus immediate measures of monetary reform apy 
conditioned by the necessity first for maintaining inte. 
national stability, and secondly for a spontaneous industrial 
and commercial revival based on a return of confidence, 
But we must look beyond the needs of the moment ty 
the future monetary system under which our preferential 
arrangements, whatever they may be, will have to operate, 
The countless suggestions that have been put forwan 
may be grouped under a few general heads—a retum to 
gold, presumably at some new level of exchange; the 
addition of silver to gold as a monetary standard; the 
establishment of an Empire exchange pool ;_ the creation, 
of a new currency for Empire trade (and trade with any 
other countries which might join the monetary group); 

a managed monetary system for the Empire controlled 7 
by some central and representative authority. Space i 7 
too short here to offer anything but a few general con- | 
ments on these proposals. The remonctization of silve 
would enrich the Empire as a producer of silver, an 7 
would stabilize exchanges with the Far East, but it 
would not solve the problem of the maldistribution [> 
the world’s monetary reserves, since Great Britain, fo) 
instance, whose actual silver reserves are small, would : 
still have to compete with the United States, France ani © 
others for the world’s available supplies. In that matte, 
the readjustment of gold exchange ratios alone would bx 
far more effective. An exchange pool is a useful device for 
maintaining international stability, but it needs a centri 
authority to control it, since the independent and extravi 
gant policy of a single member might soon exhaust its 
credit with the pool and cause the breakdown of the 
system ; and the same is true, a fortiori, of schemes for af 
Empire currency or an Empire central bank. Are the 
self-governing members of the British Commonwealtiff 
prepared to forgo in such measure their autonomy if 
monetary matters, and to see a distant board in Londo 
—which must remain the dominating financial centre- q 
determining their internal credit policy ? That is a ques 
tion which the Dominions themselves must answer. & 

The problem of monetary reform takes on very differett > 
aspects for the different British nations represented af 
Ottawa. For ourselves, we think of our own depresstly 
industrial condition but also of our position as a worl 
financial and trading power, which would be gravel 
injured by a further dislocation of the exchanges. Fuh 
South Africa, the problem involves acute internal politic 
controversy as well as her position as the world’s greatest 
producer of gold, whose prestige as a monetary instr) 
ment she would not willingly depress. For New Zealauly 
and Australia, it is a question of relief from their sever 
internal deflation and the pitifully low prices of they 
primary exports. For Canada, it involves the nice balan 
between her commercial attachment to Great Brita 
and her financial attachment to the United States. Ful} 
India, it raises the question of her future constitution! 
liberty in monetary affairs. The currency and credi 
issue at Ottawa has frequently been presented as a simp 
one; on the contrary, it is exceedingly complicated ail 
conceals perils every whit as dangerous as those of m* 
guided tariff manipulation, 
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The Oxford Group Movement 


16th, 
ore im. HAVE been asked to give some account, together with 
revival some critical appraisement of the now much discussed 
ced to religious movement known to its own members as “ The 
ndition Group.” It is often referred to as the “ Oxferd ” Group, and 
credit sometimes canonized by its admirers by the title of the 
belief New Oxford Movement—which has caused some not 
unnatural resentment. The name is to some extent a 
m ar misnomer. It is not a movement that chiefly exists in 
utes Oxford, though it does seem to be true at the moment that 
lustre its directing spirits reside there. One of the impressive 
idence, things about it is the way in which its members succeed 
nent to in establishing new “ Groups’ wherever they go; but 
Tentil there seems to be no centralized organization, nor 
perate, apparently, any roll of membership. It is not, however, 
orwanl an indigenous growth, and the Oxford connexion is more 
Urn to or less fortuitous. 
3 the The Group’s opponents refer to it as ‘ Buchmanism,” 
; the in reference to Dr. Frank Buchman, a Lutheran pastor 
reation from the United States, who is in a rather undefined sense 
th any - the “onlie begetter” of the movement. ‘“ F. B.” passed 
me: ' through a crisis of conversion and has spent many years, 
itrolled 


“first in American colleges and subsequently in other parts 
pace is 





> of the world, in “ personal work ” among young men and 

! Com ~~ women of the well-to-do social classes. The Group was 

EF silve J born out of his activities and its technique is largely of 

. " his creation. The American and Puritan background 
ut it 


serves to explain many things about it, and it has still a 


tion i marked American colouring—in its prohibitionism, for 
in, fF instance, and the peculiar argot it uses, as well as 





woul tin deeper and more important matters to which 
ce an F)  yeference will be made later. It spends lavishly, more 
nate, americano. 

nul be | The claim which the Group makes on its own behalf 
viceln te ig perhaps most fairly expressed by a phrase in one of 
centr its own publications, where it is described as a “ first- 
creme century fellowship.” The implications are obvious and 
ust challenging. The Group is a quite informal association of 
of the men and women—chiefly younger people—hungry for 
for a personal religion and direct, vital simplicity of faith, 
ad the > who try to recapture and realize anew the immediacy of 
wealti ® New Testament Christianity. Immediacy is here the 
my # © significant word. For the central emphasis of the whole 
ondot > movement is on personal religious experience—personal 
ntre- 3 apprehension of Christ and personal surrender to His 
1 qué§ will. (Surrender is one of their characteristic words ; 
ote > some of us would prefer to express it otherwise.) As it is 
| E 





finely contemptuous of compromise, so it is apt to be 
unappreciative of the mediation of faith to the believer 
_ by the long disciplines of life and history, or the stored-up 
riches of Churchly institutions. It speaks of Christ freely, 
of God seldom. Its members are drawn from many 
denominations, and many are gathered out of the slough 
of despond and “ changed ” through their contact with the 
Group. Its aim is to make faith in Christ real to them, 
as no mere creed and no mere conformity but a liberating 
personal reality, controlling and vivifying life. To many, 
tired of formal religion, it has come with a shock of new 
discovery, and it has genuinely “ changed lives.” (It 
is true that the other thing also happens, and people 
like myself see the casualties. It is not by any means 
everybody’s medicine.) To be ‘“‘ changed” is the pass- 
word of the fellowship. 

The Group believes that a vivid Christianity will 
flourish best in its original climate; and it sets itself 
to revive the spontaneity of the first Kowwvia, Its 
members, indeed, “‘ have all things common ” in the sense 
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By THe Rey. F, R. Barry (Vicar of The University Church, Oxford). 


that there is no experience which is not to be “ shared ” 


with the Group. “ Sharing ”’ is the key-note of its method. 
It desires to “ break down religious reserve ” ; willingness 
to “ share ” is the acid test, and some pressure is exercised 
to this end. Of course, this makes some Christians 
shudder, as a violation of their innermost. sanctities ; 
but it is, for the Group, the sure test of Grace. They desire 
to learn Christ in frank, open fellowship, and between 
Christ’s friends there must be no reserves. Hence every- 
thing must be “opened” to one another, sins com- 
mitted and sins overcome no less than new spiritual 
discoveries and mental, moral and religious difficulties. 
The method of edification within the Group consists thus 
mainly in “ sharing experiences ” ; that of evangelization 
outwards from it turns very largely on “ giving testi- 
mony ”: the past is exposed and the new birth described, 
with the motif, what Christ (or the Group) has done for 
me. ‘‘ The House-party ” is simply a gathering for the 
sharing of Christian experience. It will be seen that this 
has close affinities both with the classes of Methodism 
and with the Catholic system of confession—though 
deprived of many of its Catholic safeguards. For, 
unfortunately, the confessions leak out; they are even 
reported in the Press, and some of the testimonies are 
repeated until they are known almost by heart. But the 
suggestion that “sharing” of personal difficulties is 
preoccupied with sexual temptations is, to the best of 
my knowledge, libellous. 

The high value set on spontaneity leads them to place 
overwhelming emphasis on direct, immediate and ad hoc 
** guidance ” in every contingency, trivial or momentous ; 
and this may claim New Testament authority, given the 
New Testament conditions. But it may degenerate into 
mere banality, and is plainly open to ludicrous misuse. 
Further and most commendable stress is laid on the daily 
devotional period—the ‘ quiet time ” in the idiom of the 
Group—in which members seek for divine guidance. 
(It is a trite but not needless criticism that this may 
be self-centred, not God-centred.) Finally, every member 
of the Group feels himself an apostle of its cause and is 
pledged to seek recruits among his acquaintance. This may 
lead them to take themselves too seriously, and to be 
rather tiresome to other people who may know much 
more about God than they do. Nevertheless it commands 
respect ; and is a standing rebuke to a dead conformity. 

Now there is something genuinely splendid in the 
underlying conception of the movement. These gather- 
ings of young men and women meeting in unselfconscious 
sincerity to re-learn and possess Christianity in_ its 
unsophisticated simplicity, in the conviction that it is a 
faith to live by, should be as inspiring as they are challeng- 
ing to our cumbrous and middle-aged traditionalism. This 
is a living movement of young believers and it should have 
genuine gifts to bring the Churches. The Churches need 
this kind of thing desperately. It seems to me that one 
secret of its appeal is that it gives young men and women 
—especially women—of the student class a direct mis- 
sionary responsibility and an inspiring sense of being 
wanted—which the Church of England has not yet learnt 
to do. But the Group desperately needs the Churches, 
and most of all it needs Anglo-Catholicism and something, 
as well, from the Student Christian Movement. ‘ Experi- 
ence ” cannot subsist in a vacuum, as’all similar move- 
ments have had to learn; and without a strong stiffening 
of theology and the steadying framework of institutional 
discipline the Group will soon be faced with a real danger 
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of becoming a sect of peculiar people. It repudiates— 
quite sincerely—the idea of forming another Christian 
sect, which is partly why it dislikes the name Buchman- 
ism ; and it overlaps with many affiliations. But here is 
‘one of the sharp reefs ahead of it. Ifthe Churches welcome 
the Group, and if the Group will reciprocate the welcome, 
this would result in mutual enrichment. Unfortunately 
the Group does, at present, find it extremely hard to 
co-operate with or even to recognize as authentic 
Christians those who have not come in by its own gate- 
way. This at times makes it appear arrogant and patron- 
izing to those who move less confidently. 

I am asked whether I “ oppose” the Group. The 
answer is that I oppose nothing which can assist any man 
or woman to grow in grace and in the knowledge of God. 
(I have lived long enough for that, I hope.) When 
people have found the reality of Christ they have made a 
discovery and a decision beside which all our wise saws 
are futile. The Group has brought help to a great many 
people who have been left cold by other religious influ- 
ences: and I say this thankfully and most sincerely. 
But sugary and uncritical laudation is the worst disservice 
to any honest enterprise. It is in no hostile or unfriendly 
spirit that I feel compelled to call attention to some 
obvious moral and spiritual dangers against which the 
Group needs to take precautions. (No doubt at all, its 
responsible leaders are as keenly alive to most of these as 
Iam: but I know that some of the rank and file are not.) 

It is easy to ridicule the business of “ guidance ” ;_ but 
the Group is itself aware of some of its pitfalls and some 
of them are in practice partly safeguarded—though it is, 
by a startling inconsistency, at the price of submission 
to such an authority as the Pope might envy but could 
never possess. But more important, and less superficially 
visible, is the quite appalling danger of self-deception to 
which the whole method exposes people. In the company 
of others who affirm it a man may believe that he has been 
‘“‘re-born”; but he may, in reality, only have ex- 
changed the more obvious and disreputable sins for the 
mortal disease of spiritual pride. After all, the argument 
from the ‘‘ changed life ” is for other people to draw, not 
the subject. Re-birth is never a momentary process, and 
even when it appears to be so it is not. It costs too much 
to redeem men’s souls. There are many Christians in 
the way of salvation—in the painful process of being 
re-born—who could not honestly speak about having 
“been changed.” It should not be assumed that they 
are less good Christians. Moreover, the strange (if 
forn.ally ‘ scriptural ’’?) notion, that once a man _ has 
passed through re-birth sin has no more dominion over 
him, opens the door to frightful possibilities. People 
may think they have had this experience and may act 
accordingly—but suppose they have not? This was 
really the case of the “ Judaisers.” St. Paul seems never 
to have understood it, and I rather wonder whether the 
Group has, either. To put it quite frankly, when people 
tell us that their lives are now “a hundred per cent. 
Christian,” observation does not always support the claim. 
What people are saved from we all know; we want to 
know what they are saved into. 

Further, religion is not the whole of life. It is possible 
to be so much concerned with it as to make it self-conscious 
and introverted and the source of unhealthy neuroses. 
The English instinct is not so far wrong in connecting 
religion mainly with doing things. I venture, therefore, 
to hope that the Group will recognize that, as it takes all 
sorts to make a world, so it takes the whole human race 
to possess the Christian experience. Not all Christians 
are of the same type ; and there are hundreds of thousands 
of young Englishmen who will not, and in my submission 


a 


should -not, be brought to Christianity by the Group's 
method. The “religious reserve” which it desires 4, 
“* break down ” may be something deserving deep respect, 
The best kind of Englishmen tend to be made like that, 
And the Kingdom of God has a place for the once-born, . 


Memory—Bad and Good 


By V. SackvILLeE-WEsT. 


EMORY is surely the most capricious of one, 
servants. She retains the things one would mo¢ 
cheerfully forget, and discards the things one would mos 
gratefully remember. The memory which infallibly 
records telephone numbers is a bad, undiscriminating 
servant, since one can look up telephone numbers in the 
directory at any moment, without that soul-searching 
delving into the mind necessary if one wants to recall 4 
four-figure number in all its accuracy. My memory plays 
me other tricks. She makes me remember the names of 


racehorses, and as I take no interest at all in racing sh 4 
might well have diverted her attention to regular race. | 


goers who would, unlike me, be grateful. Memory, | 
repeat, is a capricious servant ; and other people will no 
doubt be able to fill their personal grievances against 
memory from the outline which I have sketched. 


It is very odd. I remember all the things I could con. 


veniently forget, and I forget all the things I particularly 
want to remember. 


racehorses ? If so, I refuse to believe it. 


telephone numbers of my friends ? 


Mnemosyne, goddess of memory, mother of the Muse, | 
Zeus himself § 
had to adopt the romantic guise of a shepherd before he 7 
could seduce her. Even then, after she had given birth to 7 
nine semi-celestial daughters—surely a record, even in © 
the pagan world—classical art felt the obligation to re 7 
present her as a severe matron, stooping over her tablets ‘ 
in a pensive attitude; or, alternatively, as a young and > 
remorseless virgin, hammering at a symbolical nail. Mos 
unattractive pictures, both of them. Mnemosyne, mothe: 7 
of the Muses, still hammers at that nail, but alas, so fa 7 
as I am concerned, it is seldom the right nail that she hits f 


is the most unaccommodating of deities. 


upon the head. 

I should like to remember faces. 
appropriate name to a face when I meet it unexpectedly. 
I should like to be quit for ever of the humiliation 
failing to recognize the people who recognize me. It i 


no good remembering a person’s telephone number | 


you don’t remember his face. Nobody likes to be ider 
tified as four-thousand-four-six ; they have a prejudice 
no doubt unreasonable, which makes them prefer thei 
own name. 

Perhaps the most sober goddess would have her heal 
turned by spawning such a litter as nine muses at a birth 


All the same, that was a long time ago, in the Golden Age | 
and one might reasonably have expected her to recovef 
her sense of proportion by now. Far from that, she is ®F 
She allows extraordinary lapses tf 
occur, for all the world as though she were determined t 
‘‘ No,” she says, “* you shall forge & 


arbitrary as ever. 


assert her godhead. 


I should like to fit the | 


But Mnemosyne repudiates me every time! 


How is this to be explained? | | 
there, possibly, some Freudian explanation ? Do I really, | 
in my sub-conscious life, take a passionate interest in . 
Nor will] 
concede that my interest in the telephone numbers of my [ 
friends is anything but perfectly normal.. I hate the tele f 
phone, and frequently forget my own number when! § 
most urgently want to use it. Therefore, why should I be 7 
compelled by the caprice of memory to remember the | 
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this,” and ‘ Yes,” she says, “ you shall remember the 


other.” There seems to be no rhyme or reason for bet 


dictates. Memory is not only a goddess but a womal 
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Her laws are sufficient unto herself, and extremely incon- 
venient at times for us poor mortals. 

Let us do her justice, however: she has to rule over 
a strange domain. The innumerable pigeon-holes of the 
prain, the multiplicated network of the nerves. They 
all have to respond, like a telephone exchange ‘when thee 
plug is thrust into the socket. Poor Mnemosyne, when 
she submitted to the caresses of Zeus in Greece, she bar- 
gained for nothing as complicated as the modern mind. 
Small blame to her if to-day she mixes up the things we 
want to remember and the things we want to forget. 


On Knowing What One Likes 
By Morn. 
* 7 DO know what I like.” Whether it was Mr. Max 
Beerbohm or another who first discovered in this 
phrase something at once ludicrous and contemptible I 
‘anmnot remember. But for several years now it has 
served the wits well. ‘I may not be artistic, but I do 
know what I like.” The sentiment is pretty generally 
accepted as the battle-cry of Philistia, laughable and 
rather pathetic in its arrogance. Poor barbarians (we 
feel) who, imagining themselves to proclaim defiance, 
so naively confess defeat: whose sturdy assertion of 
their own aesthetic standards so lamentably displays 
their inability to appreciate other people’s. When our 
aunt, aghast at Epstein or shaken to the core by Strind- 
berg, trots out the familiar phrase, we experience the 
Same keen, but perverse, delight, the same pitying wonder, 
that we should feel if we saw a Frenchman in a comical 
top-hat. 

But times have changed since “I do know what I 
like’ was discovered to possess these ridiculous and 
discreditable implications. Those were the days when a 
sophisticated minority could afford to sneer at the crude 
expression of an uncultured individualism : when to know 
what vou liked and, by corollary, not to know what anyone 
else liked, or why they liked it, was to make yourself an 
object of legitimate scorn. Those, in short, were the 
days before all our tastes and habits had begun to be 
standardized ; and in those days to take refuge behind the 
limitations of a purely personal outlook argued cowardice 
rather than courage, apathy rather than enterprise. 

But the time has come for a revaluation. How many 
people, to-day, do really know what they like? And 
of those how many act on the knowledge ? The answer 
to the first question is, Very few; and to the second, 
Practically none. 

For eight hours of the day we do what we are told, 
whether we like it or not ; and nobody can blame us for 
that, because we all have to live. It is in our use of such 


_ liberty and leisure as we have that we show ourselves to 


be so deplorably sheeplike, so ignorant of, or at any rate, 
uninfluenced by, our own likes and dislikes. A publisher 
has only to tell us that 2000 people bought copies of a 
certain book last week, and we scamper off to buy the 
book ourselves. We judge a newspaper’s importance 
by the size of its circulation, the decorative qualities of a 
hat by the number of women who wore it at Ascot. Tell 
us that everyone is hiking, and we hike, too. What is 
good enough for the herd is good enough for us. 

Hence it arises that at least 75 per cent. of the things 
which th> average man does in pursuit of pleasure he 
neither enjoys nor expects to enjoy. (Women, who are 
more easily pleased, and get more satisfaction out of 
being imitative, enjoy about 50 per cent.) Driven by the 
craven fear of not being gregarious along the right lines, 
the ave rage man spends almost all his spare time doing 
things for which he has neither the inclination nor the 


aptitude. Against his will, but without stopping to 
think, he makes journeys, eats food, listens to conversa- 
tions, plays games, spends money, and wears clothes for 
no other reason than that he understands that a substan- 
tial proportion of his fellow-beings are doing the same 
things in the same way. 

Almost the only people left who really do know what 
they like are the cranks. Happy cranks! Nudists, 
vegetarians, upholders of the metric system, followers 
of Sir Oswald Mosley, lemonade-addicts, opponents of 
birth control, practitioners of regeneration through 
correct breathing—these alone are captains of their 
souls and know which course they want to steer. They 
do know what they like, and the knowledge conditions 
their life. How fortunate is the man who will eat only 
nuts ; he is never compelled by force of habit to incapaci- 
tate himself by sitting through a five-course luncheon 
which he does not need. How infinitely preferable are 
bathing-drawers in the sun-worshippers’ discreet paddock 
ef corrugated iron to a top-hat and a tail-eoat in the 
Royal Enclosure! The man who has some cause for 
which he will carry through the streets a banner de- 
nouncing this or extolling that—how gloriously certain 
he must feel that he is making the best possible use 
of his spare time ! 

Oh happy cranks, who do know what you like, pity 
your fellow mortals, who rarely have the courage to 
own up to their predilections, and who, if they have, 
are seldom any the better off for doing so! And oh, 
loathsome and overweening intellectuals, next time you 
are tempted to say of some humble intruder in your 
midst: ‘‘ He’s the sort of chap who says, ‘I may not 
be artistic, but I do know what I like,’” pause for a 
moment and consider whether you have not praised 
where you meant to reproach. Pause, and ask yourself 
if you really do prefer Dostoievsky to Wodehouse, and 
Ibsen to musical comedy, and the camera work of 
Pudovkin to the legs of Miss Dietrich, and the company 
of celebrities to solitude, and going to parties to going 
to bed, and the conversation of terribly amusing people 
to complete silence. 

But perhaps these considerations come too late, 
Perhaps the Modern Dilemma (which they keep in a tank 
of hot air at the B.B.C.) has got us all into such a state 
that we really don’t know what we like. That, at any 
rate, would offer a fairly charitable explanation of the 
way we behave. 


Art 


A Topical Motley of Graphic Art 


In this age of ours, in which the wheels of the life-machine 
turn with ever-increasing speed, we get tired of things far 
more rapidly than our fathers did some thirty years ago. 
We get tired of perfection perhaps even quicker than of com- 
parative incompetence, if that perfection does not hold 
anything new and progressive, and is merely a reiterated 
in superlative form of something we have known 
time or seen often before. It is therefore with a 
feeling of boredom and disappointment that we leave an 
exhibition such as the Society of Graphic Art is holding at 
the Royal Institute Galleries in Piccadilly. In vain have we 
searched here among the three hundred and eighty-three 
exhibits for something that would have made a direct appeal 
to our sensibilities, satisfied our wish to learn or our craving 
for fresh emotions, spurred on our imagination or at least, 
be it but for a moment, roused our curiosity. That a great 
many of these drawings, etchings, dry-points, coloured 
prints, lithographs, and so forth, display most excellent 
craftsmanship is beyond doubt. But craftsmanship alone 
‘annot be relied upon to incite aesthetic reactions and still 
less satisfy such demands, especially in the case of graphic 
art which has, more than any other form of artistic technique, 
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to compete with the continually increasing perfection of . 
mechanical processes and the different possibilities which Poetr Vy 
these offer. Tut 
In this connexion two recent occurrences are deserving of S 
notice : first, the exhibition of Mr. Robert Byron’s photo- The Wych-elm craf 
graphs and drawings at the Abdy Gallery, and secondly, lies: sicialinanen: el Qeaaale of ¢ 
the new issue of posters which various modern artists have Bitter wi ae at of t 
. ike : ‘ itter with false labour, 
executed for Shell-Mex. That Mr. Byron is far from being cell ties edi eae cert 
an accomplished draughtsman he himself is the first to admit; He 4 a . goes 
it is the camera which, according to his own words, “ is the SE Oh GE SE. bun 
; g is own words, 
more dependable part of his artistic apparatus.” The im- A century or more ue 
personal and obedient photographic lens supplies him with He has mused and murmured a 
adequate and reliable means to register his own visual Over my door tim 
experiences which are those of an artist capable of detecting Of what the winds rumoured. mal 
a new linear rhythm in the concrete forms which strike his 4 the 
imagination in the course of his peregrinations. Owing to I am never tired 4 clos 
the perspicacious originality of his point of vision, Mr. Byron Of his leaf-lippings, wit 
manages to give even to such hackneyed subjects as the Taj Garrulous, absurd shel 
Mahal or the Kremlin of Moscow, and in spite of the mechanical In his bough-whippings. and 
technical means he employs, an unexpectedly new inter- nT eee ee r 
pretation, calling forth that aesthetic elation which is pro- dec semen Oe pi 
voked by the sudden realization of a hitherto unnoticed eh Ore ae a tee cate 
beauty. Though his great haunches mal 
It is for different reasons that I want to call attention to SES EP - 
the new series of Shell-Mex posters. The artists who were He will squeak in the night pas 
asked to produce them were given a free hand to interpret, Like a foraging mouse, wi 
in their own individual manner and according to their own And tremble with fright a 
choice, landscapes of England. Their paintings were printed, Above the house. al 
the pictorial subjects invariably separate from the letterpress, . d 
and now, pasted on the sides of the company’s lorries speeding He will affront the moon ‘ i 
down high roads and country lanes, form a kind of ambulatory With antics of folly, : 
exhibition which carries the spirit of modern art into the And next day at noon bs ¢ 
remotest parts of the land. Even though, if confronted with Sham green melancholy. ie 
the actual originals, these lithographic reproductions might iii tha 
not be flawless, they are sufficicutly well produced to convey Ash any So Tae woman 
to the casual passer-by the freshness of vision and the emotive Who shares my cottage, ” 
passer-by ser , 
keenness which find expression in the works of such artists The tree's almost human 
I ie ee noel? 
as Frank Dobson, Duncan Grant, Eve Kirk, those two very In its whimsical dotage ! ; : 
interesting members of the East London g-oup—E. Hawthorne RIcHARD CHURCH, ‘ 7 
and W. 'T. Steggles—and others. Hes 
The collection of Mr. Richard Sickert’s drawings at the 9 ea 
Leicester Galleries affects quite different and more delicate The Kiss ¢ 
fibres in the tissue of our aesthetic sensitivity. Drawing is en 
generally, for obvious reasons, included among the mani- WE do not love: this kiss of ours wit! 
festations of what is termed the graphic arts, though its Is but a careless, chance embrace— that 
practice is of a very different nature when compared with that As though two individual flowers, ia 
of the mechanical and semi-mechanical media which are Near neighbours in an upland place, alto 
comprised in this category of artistic production. Drawing Should by some infant tempest find a. 
is alive of its own independence, and its appeal therefore is Their blossoms caught and intertwined ; Gan 
much more direct and sensual, especially when an artist Which being overpast, they spring ben 
as sensitive and as profound as Mr. Sickert gains over it a Unscathed apart, nor longer cling. and 
perfect and unconstrained control. In Mr. Sickert’s case : ; ‘ aaa 
drawing seems to have become an instinctive, organic function So, in a little gusty Now, i 
of the body, expressive of thought and feeling, that is—of Without a Future or a Past, oan 
life. He uses pencil or pen and ink as naturally as he would Without a memory or a vow, iain 
use speech or gesture to state a fact, convey an impression, We yield to joy, nor bid it last. al 
give vent to an emotion, interpret a movement, describe an This is not loving—love must be nm | 
attitude, and sometimes, just occasionally, tell a story. Art Athirst for continuity : _ 
becomes life and life is art. Inanimate things and their But many a graver, truer kiss | 
static shapes are of interest only in so far as they are affected Were less delightful, dear, than this. .. 
aoe nese : : e hol 
by the enlivening vicissitudes of light, the lineament of a JAN STRUTHER, the 
face or the exterior aspect of a body—only because they 
reflect the uneven trepidations of the life-pulse. Z a 
To the artist himself the meaning and importance of these To a Sky-writer the 
drawings may be of a different and purely practical nature. ; tm, 
The primary reason for the production of most of them was Tuy have reported that mean streets will be ennobled by | It ’ 
probably the desire to study and experiment, so as to be in The praise of soap and beer and pills, now to be thrown of | : “ 
full possession of all the facts and possibilities before embarking high. — 
on the execution of a more ambitious pictorial theme. But Our meanest streets shall be henceforth no meaner than a 
whatever the motives which prompted Mr. Sickert in his the sky. DUNSANY. sa 
graphic work, the results, all and sundry, whether slight or . 
more claborate, are equally rich in human understanding = thin 
and in sensitiveness for beauty. They not only stimulate pur INDEX TO VOLUME 148 OF THE “SPECTATOR” oie 
our aesthetic pleasure, but also enhance the keenness of our IS NOW READY: just 
susceptibility and,open our eyes to the subtler, intangible — Qy¢ Shilling (or 25 cents) for each copy should be enclosed with pit 
shades of beauty which are so easily overlooked and forgotten instructions, and addressed to :— 
in the aggressive matter-of-factness and hustle of everyday InpEx DeEpr., Tue ‘“ Specrator,” Lrp., 99 GoweER STREET, & A 
life. mit Lonpon, W.C. 1, ENGLAND. 
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Country Life 


Tur CRAETSMAN’S PLACE, 

Some new light on the meaning and philosophy of village 
crafts was thrown on my ignorance last week by a succession 
of talks with some western craftsmen and women and a sight 
of their works in progress. That some crafts are reviving is as 
certain as that some are vanishing; and recent experience 
goes to show that very small adaptations may revive a mori- 
bund trade. Most of the crafts arose in response to local 
needs: the blacksmith made the farmer’s harrow and shoed 
his horses; the carpenter made the farmer’s cart out of local 
timber, as, I believe, the Courthope workmen continue to 
make them in those Sussex oak woods, out of which was repaired 
the roof of Westminster Hall. The weavers made the village 
cloaks and, out of another material, thatched the stacks. 
With local wattle, walls were built for the garden as well as 
shelters for the sheep. Local pottery adorned the chimneypiece 
and supplied the garden with flower-pots. 

* * * * 

Now the factories have supplied some of these needs with 
an article that is much cheaper, much easier to get, and in 
many cases good enough for its purpose. With certain tools 
and domestic apparatus the product of the factory is even 
superior in inherent qualities. At the same time the local 
worker still excels, and will always excel, in any artistic work ; 
partly by reason of his individuality, partly by his personal 
knowledge both of local material and local needs. The 
problem in each case is to find new uses for his skill when an 
old one disappears. This has been done and is being success- 
fully done for a good number of crafts. Many blacksmiths 
who nolonger have horses te shoe have become experts at oxy- 
acetylene welding and do artistic ironwork, such as gates, 
locks, hinges, fire-irons, electric light standards and what not, 
that finds a market with those who demand the beauty and 
strength of true art in and about their homes. 

* * * * 

The latest craft to be definitely taken in hand in the West 
is the plaiting of morass grass, a material almost peculiar to 
Anglesey. This tall tough grass, growing in else uncultivated 
places, is harvested in good quantity in September, and 
plaited during the autumn and winter into mats and bands, 
The work—as I saw—goes very quickly, so quickly that it 
has been found cheaper (as well as better) to thatch stacks 
with lengths of this matting sewn together than to employ a 
thatcher. It has been used too as rope for tying bundles and 
sheaves. The strength of this grass and the wear in it are 
altogether surprising. How can its quality and the skill of 
the Anglesey women be best put to use ? That is the problem. 
One good idea may save a whole industry. Among the later 
uses are very efficient and quite comely mats for the table ; 
and since the disappearance of the Victorian tablecloth such 
mats become more necessary. All information about the 
products of this industry may be had from Mrs. Parry, Baron 
Hill, Newboro’, Anglesey. ‘These Anglesey mats reminded me 
nearly of some I bought on the way back to the ship from the 
natives of Fiji. So closely do native crafts resemble one 
another without imitation or collusion. 

* * * * 


The most successful of organizers of craftsmen in the West 
holds that nothing has so hampered success as the humility of 
the craftsmen. So urban and’ standardized has our com- 
munity become that the native rural artist must apologize for 
not being like the mass-producer. The village craftsman, as 
they say in Nova Scotia, ‘ knocks ” his own work instead of 
“ boosting” it, as Sam Slick’s British Columbian advised. 
It may be so; but I have spoken lately with craftsmen who 
have as fine and dignified a pride in the quality and lasting 
endurance of their work as the members of a mediaeval 
guild. One of them almost cried with vexation because 
purchasers could not tell or appreciate the difference between 
a basket of cane that would last a generation and a botched 
thing of bad sallows already showing flaws. ‘* Man needs 
must love the highest when he sees it * is a belief not wholly 
justified by the urban purchaser. It is still true of the 
country producer. 

* * * 


An obvious demand for eraftsmen’s work exists and will 


probably increase among those who buy gifts; for gifts, at 
certain times and occasions, are but half-gifts if they are not 
individual and good of their kind. I wonder whether such 
givers generally understand how much delightful craftsman 
work is made in almost every material: in iron, wood, withy, 
grass, wool, clay, and earth. People will give immense prices 
for old furniture and pottery who are altogether unaware 
that furniture and vases hardly less good than the best in 
our history are still produced in the villages. It may there- 
fore serve a good purpose to give particular addresses of 
some of these craftsmen of the Western part of Britain. 
* * * # 


A craftsman who excels in the pride of the old Guild and 
assesses his work (which is chiefly the making of strong, 
semi-spherical baskets of withy, oak, or cane) in exact accord 
with the worth of the material and the sum of labour is Mr. 
J. Walters, Llwynfedwer, Farmers, Llandilo, South Wales ; 
and he has made quite a little school of his craft. Now he 
can sell ‘like hot cakes” certain toys, so to say, such as 
broad tipped wooden scissors, which people find useful for 
the slaughter of wasps or for the salad bowl. They are a 
rather fanciful side-line, but the ready sale is a good example 
of the curiosities of demand, of the public taste. Again, 
delightful oak furniture, big and small, is made at the 
Brynmawr and Clydach Valley Industries. The hand 
weavers of Tintern are skilful in extracting their own dyes 
from native plants for their own simple and charming designs. 
Some of the colours that personally I liked best were made 
from lichen, from wild mignonette, from madder and from 
onion skin. I thought the brown and yellows more pleasing 
than similar tints produced by the wool dyers of the Western 
Islands of Scotland from that most pernicious and poisonous 
but not least attractive of farm weeds, the ragwort, though 
that too gives a good and useful dye. These stuffs are made 
at the Barn House, Tintern, and while we are among the 
names of places famous in story a word might be said of the 
dainty and dapper glass work, especially imitations of flowers 
of all sorts, made by Mrs. Gomer Davies at Llanthenoc Rectory, 
Caerleon, Monmouthshire. Some charming specimens decorate 
Princess Elizabeth’s miniature Welsh cottage. Pottery, 
worthy of its tradition, is produced at the Rumney Bridge 
pottery, St. Mellons. These are the local crafts that I have 
seen lately. As good are produced elsewhere; and infor- 
mation about any of them will be given by the Rurai Indus- 
tries Bureau in London. 

* * * * 
Beecu Mast Oi, 

A suggestion reaches me from an observant traveller that 
among the many native foods that we waste by refusing to use 
is the oil of the beech nut. In Switzerland, where perhaps less 
is wasted than in any country in the world, a peculiarly 
delicate oil is extracted from the ‘“‘ mast.” It is much pre- 
ferred by many to the finest olive oil, is indeed regarded as the 
best of all for any salad or salad sauce. If someone acquainted 
with the technique of Swiss cookery would impart the secret 
of its extraction, which is a domestic not a factory process, it 
might be found well worth the while of the happy or the 
economical gourmet in England where we use our plentiful 
beech wood to the very best advantage, but neglect the fruit 
altogether. It is always at least interesting to extract value 
from the kindly fruits of the earth supplied at our doors. 

* * * * 
SHEEP AND FOXEs. 

A strange story of a fox is told me by the chance observer 
of the grim incident. A young lamb from a considerable 
flock strayed rather nearer than the rest to the edge of a wood, 
from which a vixen emerged and attacked the lamb, killing 
it, apparently, instantly. The ewe, looking up, galloped 
across and drove the vixen back, went up to her lamb, and 
finding it dead, as she seemed to discover almost at once, 
returned to her grazing. The vixen at once came out again 
and dragged its prey into the wood. Though the English 
foxes introduced long ago into Australia have left descendants 
which do great injury to the flocks, it is rare in England for 
any fox to attack such big game. 

W. Beacu TuoMas. 
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Lettets to 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


= 


the Editor 


The most 


suitable length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed. SPecTATOR.] 


SPENDING versus SAVING 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Professor Robbins, in his reply to my article, opens up 
the wider aspect of the saving-spending issue which I had 
intentionally left untouched in my protest against Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s appeal to Local Authorities to curtail expenditure. 
He rightly cites me as holding ‘“‘ that depressions are due to 


/ a deficiency of demand for consumption goods,” and opposes 


his view ** that depressions are due to a failure of demand for 
producers’ goods.”” Now, while admitting that depressions 
consist in a failure of demand for producers’ goods, I find the. 
cause of this failure in a deficient demand for consumers’ 
goods. In other words, I hold that under the normal working 
of the economic system there is an attempt to increase the 
productive power of capital at a faster rate than the increase 
of spending power. This, I confess, seems to me a mere 
statement of obvious fact made more obtrusive by the size, 
duration and intensity of the present world depression. 

The slack demand for producers’ goods, the “* deficiency of 
investment,” is not, however, the alternative explanation to 
** underconsumption,” as Professor Robbins claims. It is a 
necessary effect of underconsumption. Where the productive 
power of capital is found to be excessive by the failure to sell 
consumption goods as fast as they are produced, a compara- 
tively slight glut in the distributive processes and the final 
productive processes reacts quickly and strongly in reduced 
demand in the constructional and raw material trades. 

But when Professor Robbins urges that “* nothing could be 
more conducive to industrial recovery than an increase of 
investment made possible by an increase of saving,” he 
ignores the glaring fact that even now, after recent saving 
has greatly diminished, there is an abundance of monetary 
savings at deposit, or in some cases hoarded, waiting to invest 
itself in the purchase of any plant and other capital goods 
which can be operated so as to sell their output profitably. 
More savings wasted in waiting must worsen the situation. 

Professor Robbins then imputes to me the desire that, in 
order to stimulate consumption, companies should ‘* pay out 
their amortization funds ”—i.e., stop providing for replace- 
ment and repair. This imputation is quite unwarranted, 
It is the proportion between spending and saving—i.e., the 
disposal of the net income, that is in question, not the disposal 
of the gross income. 

Underlying Professor Robbins’ reasoning is the assumption 
that all savings, made out of reduced expenditure (public or 
private) would go to maintain demand for the products of the 
heavy industries, &c. Yet even he is driven to admit that ‘“* No 
doubt some time must elapse before saving gets through to 
industrial investment.” Now, this time-lag does not occur in 
sound trade. It is, in effect, an admission of an excess of 
monetary saving, only explainable by a deficiency of monetary 
spending. 

Government borrowing for public works would, Professor 
Robbins holds, necessarily cause ‘‘ money rates to harden,” a 
result ‘“‘ damaging to the prospects of industrial recovery.” 
Need it have this effect ? By paying out a larger proportion 
of the aggregate national income in wages, it would stimulate 
consumption, and through consumption evoke increased 
activity in all the productive processes, so converting much 
idle savings into invested capital capable of productive em- 
ployment. Apart from this consideration, the suggestion that 
low money rates do anything considerable towards curing a 
trade depression is not supported by any evidence from the 
history of past depressions, or of this. Where trade recovery 
has already begun, cheap money is of use in expediting the 
recovery, but in the depth of depression industry will not 
absorb cheap money, either in the shape of investment capital 
or bank loans, because business men do not see their way to 
utilize this money in the purchase and operation of more 
productive plant, materials and labour, without glutting the 
markets and bringing down prices to a level which does not 
enabie them to cover costs of production. 

in conclusion, I may say that it is no part of my contention 


that over-saving is taking place at the present time of depres. 
sion when profits, the chief normal source of savings, are very 
low. I hold that, if the distribution of the general income 
were such as to preserve the equilibrium between saving ang 
spending under normal industrial conditions, the aggregate 
amount of money savings over a term of years would be greater 
than it is, though it would represent a smaller proportion of 
the general income.—I am, Sir, &c., J. A. Hossoy, 
3 Gayton Crescent, Hampstead, N.W. 


[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 


Smr,—Your correspondent Mr. Robbins, in his article on | 


spending v. saving as a cure for the present depression, shows 
a lack of realization of the fact that the whole problem hinges 
upon the factor known as “ velocity of circulation.” Hig 
assumption that public spending must divert money from the 
production of capital goods is baseless because there is ample 
money in the country to finance the production of capital 
goods, consumption goods and public works as well. It is 
merely a problem of getting that money into active circulation 

Goods can only be sold if they are bought and the quantity, 
of sales at any given time inevitably depends upon the rapidity| 
with which available money is circulated. In times of slump 
there is necessarily a diminished demand for capital goods, 
New factories and warehouses are not likely to be built while 
thousands are already standing empty. New and mor 
up-to-date machinery is not likely to be put down while 
the present equipment is largely idle. The full employment 
of the millions at present either wholly or partly unemployed 
would provide both the demand for these capital goods and 
the wealth wherewith to pay for them. While the problem 
of the relative proportions to be spent on capital goods and 
consumption goods could be safely left to take care of itself, 
It is not lack of money but diminished rapidity of circulation 
which is the trouble at present. Yet the Government, 


‘ at a time when they should be straining every nerve to stimu 


late circulation, are doing everything possible to cut it down, 
It is quite a mistake to suppose that the wholesale contrac- 
tion of credit over vast areas of trade caused by the “* economy” 
measures of the Government will merely release money to be 
spent in other directions. The inevitable effect is to check 
rapidity of circulation and a vast proportion of the money 
will not be spent elsewhere. It will merely go to swell the 
masses of stagnant capital at present inadequately employed. 
Moreover the effect of taxation upon the trade of the country 
depends upon its real, not upon its nominal weight. By 
deflating under the pretext of “‘ economy ” and forcing down 
prices the Government are adding to the real weight of the 
country’s burdens while pretending to reduce them. A 
bold policy of public works, by increasing velocity of circu- 
Jation and forcing up the price level, would diminish the 
real weight of taxation and bring prosperity in its train.—l 
am, Sir, &c., CHARLES EpwarD PELL. 
Barton Seagrave, Kettering. 


THE CONFLICT WITH IRELAND 
[To the Editor of the SpECTATOR.] 


Sir,—May I be allowed to express my concurrence with the 
major premise of your article on Ireland? That major premise, 
as I understand it, asserts that whilst Mr. de Valera has 
proved himself to be wrong-headed and unreasonable, our 
conduct of the dispute has not been such as to convince the 
world of our reasonableness or of our desire for conciliation. 
For not only is it necessary to convince the British public 
of our reasonable and conciliatory disposition, it is also 
necessary to convince the Irish in the United States and the 
Dominions, and it is here that I venture to suggest an 
amendment to your proposal. ‘The objection entertained to 
submission to a foreign as distinct from a Commonwealth 
tribunal is not in itself unreasonable, for it assumes that 
both parties are members of the British Commonwealth and 
that the controversy relates to a domestic dispute. But we 
are not necessarily tied to the strict letter of the recommen: 
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dations of the Imperial Conference of 1930, and it would 
pe possible to depart from them in detail whilst maintaining 
the principle. Would it not be possible, therefore, to suggest 
that the various Dominions, Canada, South Africa, India, 
Australia and New Zealand should each nominate a judge, 
and that the five judges should hear and determine the case? 
The suggestion that a member of the Supreme Court of the U.S. 
should be a member of the Court of Arbitration has many 
attractions, but it is necessary to maintain 9n odd number, 
and this could only be secured by omitting one of the Domin- 
ions, and, in any case, it would be a departure from the principle 
endorsed by the Conference. Moreover it might be difficult 
for an American judge to take part in an arbitration which 
would be a political issue to the American Irish. 

But a Commonwealth Court composed of Commonwealth 
judges, not one of whom had been nominated by the British 
Government, would be certainly above criticism.—I am, 
Sir, &c., GrauAM Bower. 

Studwell Lodge, Droxford, Hants. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—In its attitude towards the Irish Free State, the Govern- 
ment is showing too much of the spirit that lost us the North 
American colonies. I do not know what success may attend 
the efforts of the Irish Free State to find other markets ; 
but the Government of this country is taking far too big a 
risk in pushing the Irish Free State to that extremity. 
Whether the Irish Free State remains part of the Empire or 
becomes an independent republic does not seem to me to 
matter at all. But the trade does matter. Great Britain is 
Ireland’s natural market. Ireland is Great Britain’s natural 
market. It should not be too readily assumed that Ireland 
cannot find other markets. I have eaten a good many eggs 
in Germany recently, and all have come from Finland, Holland, 
or Denmark. Why not Ireland ? 

The secret of success in matters of this kind is to give 
people a little more than they expect. Remember Campbell- 
Bannerman and South Africa. But all the time we have been 
niggardly with Southern Ireland, and reluctant. I believe 
that until very recently all Ireland could have been kept 
willingly within the Empire by means of a little tact. The 
opportunity may have gone; but an independent Irish Free 
State might still be useful to us by allowing us to demonstrate 
that the preferences we are prepared to give to the Dominions 
may also be given to another country similarly placed. It is 
not primarily because Canada is painted red on the map that 
we are prepared to give her a preference ; but because the 
trade requirements of Great Britain and Canada are naturally 
complementary. 

There is the further possibility that a new arrangement 
might be come to with the Irish Free State that would enable 
her to shed her oath complex and still remain a trading mem- 
ber of the British Commonwealth of Nations. What is necess- 
ary is that the enmity between the two countries should 
disappear.—I am, Sir, &c., PETER F.. SOMERVILLE. 

Berlin. 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—With your permission I venture to disagree with you 
about the wisdom of writing your article on the Free State 
Question, and also of some of your articles about India, 
As regards the Free State; I have lived among the people 
for some sixty years, and I claim to know them as well as 
it is possible for anybody who is not of their religion to know 
them. In your article of July 23rd you write as if the whole 
of the Free State were solid behind Mr. de Valera, whereas 
all that is good, all that is honest, all that has any real interest 
in the country, is against him. It is many years since the 
then Prime Minister in London described an Irish acquaintance 
of mine as “a pompous fool, troubled with some brains,” 
and if you substitute ‘ dishonest ” for ‘‘ pompous ” you have 
a very fair description of Mr. de Valera, for it is impossible 
to suppose that he and his friends do not know that they 
are being dishonest. In one way I can sympathize with 
him for he is quite satisfied in his own mind that the Free 
State can be self-supporting. You will remember the outery 
that there was some years ago about absentee landlords, 
and now the landlord of the whole country is an absentee. 
There cannot be any doubt that the Free State cannot become 


self-supporting as long as all the rents leave the country. 
Referring to what you urge in your article on the subject of 
negotiation. How do you propose to tie Mr. de Valera and 
his friends down to carry out their part of the bargain if 
the verdict is against them? If you had known them as 
well as I do, you would never have supported the idea of 
negotiating.—I am, Sir, &c., ACTAEON. 


CONVERSION AND THE COMMON MAN 


[To the Editor of the SPEcTATOR.] 

Sir,—The holder of War Loan will be interested in Mr. O. 
Hobson’s article in your issue of July 9th, but if he looks 
for help in making his decision as to whether to convert or 
not to convert he will look in vain. The pros and the cons 
come out exactly equal. But in weighing the advantages 
which will accrue to the country as a whole Mr. Hobson 
omits a very important factor indeed, which is that the mere 
fact of the reduction in interest to 3} per cent. has had the 
effect of bringing about an appreciation in value of all sound 
stocks, whether British, Colonial or foreign, of some hundreds 
of millions of pounds, thus increasing the nation’s wealth 
by so much. It is a striking illustration of the vast influence 
that improved credit exercises in making such reduction 
possible. 

Mr. Hobson’s argument with reference to the trade cycle 
is not clear to me. He says, “If trade picks up .. . then 
Government stocks will tend to fall. If, on the other hand, 
the beginnings of a revival (in international trade) can be 
discerned . . . then gilt edged stocks may tend downwards 
rather than upward.” As he puts it, the two propositions are 
contrasted, whereas the second is merely a repetition of the first. 

It is too late now to advise for or against conversion. The 
small investor missed his chance when he failed to exchange 
his War Loan for some other equally well secured stock 
before the Chancellor of the Exchequer stepped in. He must 
now bear his reduced income with a good grace, taking what 
satisfaction he can from having done the patriotic thing, and 
consoled by the fact that the capital value of his holding 
will have barely depreciated, and may well appreciate some- 
what before many months are over.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Rock, Wadebridge, Cornwall. RonaLtp HEPBURN. 

[The passage in Mr. O. Hobson’s article from which our 
correspondent quotes incompletely made a genuine contrast 
between “ if trade picks up very quickly,” and “ if the begin- 
nings of a revival can be even dimly discerned in the course 
of the next few months.”—Ep. Spectator.] 


BANK CHARGES 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—I have read Mr. Kiddy’s explanation of why I pay 
five per cent. on my overdraft as a minimum with no limit 
as to the maximum, having deposited securities that eliminate 
any element of risk. It is very moving, and I felt inclined to 
offer the poor bank a little more to keep things going—but 
my pity was tempered by the next article, on Bank shares 
for Investments. 

From that I learn how strong is the financial position of 
all the banks, how great are their reserves, and how the lowest 
dividend paid in an exceptionally difficult year by any bank 
does not fall below thirteen per cent. and how they rise to 
eighteen per cent. That is what puzzles me, and not Press 
articles which I have never seen. How and why do the 
banks pay so much, and would it ruin them to lower their 
charges ?—I am, Sir, &c., H. C. A, CoLvine. 

The Rectory, Halesowen. 


OLD THAMES 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Str,—Is not the reason that the Thames is not used for 
traffic that the distance from place to place is much longer, 
that the landing piers are not in convenient places, and that 
the tide is much more rapid now that the river is embanked ? 
In order to run a regular service of motor launches successfully, 
the ideal would be that they should be punctual to time all 
the day, which would mean high-powered engines to resist 
the strongest tide, in order that the time table could be 
adhered to; these would be shut down suitably in the reverse 
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direction when going with the tide. Mr. A. P. Herbert has 
advocated this system, but no commercial body has attempted 
it. 

In the reign of Charles II, London Bridge was practically 
a number of sluice gates, and the river had much more room 
to extend itself at high tide ; hence the use made of it by small 
craft as the tide was not so strong. I am a great lover of the 
Thames, and know it well from Oxford to London Bridge, 
and would welcome a satisfactory service of motor launches.— 
I am, Sir, &c., R. MoreLanpD. 

Tudor Lodge, 33 Frognal, Hampstead, N.W.3. 


INFLATION 
[To the Editor of the SpEcrsToR.| 
Sir,—The letter from the Marquess of Tavistock, in which he 
briefly outlines two methods of putting into distribution 
additional money, is very interesting, but the plain man will 
be left wondering whether the giving away by the Government 
of almost unlimited largesse would have the delightful results 
that your correspondent envisages. 

I have nothing so revolutionary to place before your readers, 
but I venture to suggest that an increase in the uncovered note 
issue of a small proportion—say, 2 or 3 per cent. per annum— 
may have to be resorted to, in order that our currency may 
expand with the normal growth of production and (perhaps 
in lesser degree nowadays) of population. 

The principle of a fixed fiduciary issue, which was incorpor- 
ated in the Bank Act, 1844, would, in the opinion of all com- 
petent observers have proved to be unworkable had it not been 
for the marvellous development of this country’s banking 
system. Banking progress has doubtless not finished, but 
one cannot hope for such striking developments in future as 
we have witnessed during the past eighty years; and under 
present legislation—aithough there are certain very circum- 
scribed provisions for temporary changes in the amount of the 
fiduciary issue—the only means by which an expansion of 
currency is rendered possible, is by an increase in the stock of 
gold held by the Bank of England. In view of the scramble for 
gold on the part of the chief Central Banks, this is not a situa- 
tion that we can view with equanimity.—I am, Sir, &c., 

60 Gt. Brook Street, Ashted, ALFRED SPENCER. 

Birmingham. 


BOMBAY RIOTS AND THEIR LESSONS 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir,—It does not appear to me to be a very edifying spectacle 
that the British Press at the present moment should make 
capital out of the Hindu-Moslem riot in Bombay and 
represent it as a grave danger to the introduction of self-rule 
in India. In 1929, when similar riots occurred, the British 
Press seemed to be inclined to blame the Bombay Police 
for not taking timely action. But now it is not the prevention 
or suppression of the riot that is the principal subject of 
their writing, but only the application of its moral to Swaraj 
discussion. The change in attitude is significant. It was 
helpful then, it is critical now. Verily, wish is father to the 
thought. 

More than ninety per cent. of the Indian population lives 
in villages, from whence no Hindu-Moslem trouble is heard. 
Zven in cities where such trouble is generally apprehended 
there is now absolute calm. If Hindus and Moslems had 
indeed such fearful hatred of each other, it should particularly 
come to the front in its gravest form at the present moment 
when the destiny of the country and of their respective 
communities is being authoritatively decided, and there 
would have been a general commotion in all the parts of the 
country simultaneously. 

That this has not been so shows very clearly that the Bombay 
riot is an isolated event from which no communal conclusion 
can be drawn. All that actually happened is that certain 
well-known communal leaders from Northern India, having 
failed to obtain an asylum in other parts of the country, 
have made Bombay their home and have been carrying on 
nefarious activities among the lowest classes of the city on 
communal lines. The firstfruits of their activities were seen 
in 1929 and these activities have now taken an intensified 
form owing to police indifference first, and also because 


SR, 


Sir Samuel Hoare has been unceasingly talking of Moslems 
in recent days as a great loyal community. Sir Samug 
Hoare’s indiscreet compliment is regarded by the great 
majority of law abiding Hindus and other communities as g 
great slur on them, while at the same time, among some 
Moslem leaders, it has created the impression that any indi. 
cretions on their part would be pardonable or at leag 
compoundable. Bombay, in fact, has been a completely 
cosmopolitan city and, excepting the hooligan portion, 
Moslems and Hindus have lived on the most amicable terms, 
It has also been a factor of the situation that recently the 
Bombay Government released more than two thousand 
prisoners from gagls to make room for arrested. Congressmen, 
and a great number of these released _ prisoners were 
undoubtedly bad characters and habitual criminals. 

The police in Bombay have never been conspicuous for 
their foresight. If they were, riots would be nipped in the 
bud. In 1929, the riots began with a kidnapping scare, 
Though the police had been apprised of the scare amongst 
the public three days previous to the occurrence of the riots, 
the police remained supinely indifferent and allowed the 
situation to develop into a riot. On the present occasion 
also, though certain communal leaders have been openly 
threatening civil war and communal disturbances for months 
past, the police have taken no action against them in spite 
of such utterances. The man in the street knew full wel 
that some communal trouble was to come shortly, but the 
police alone mistrusted the signs. Even after the riots 
occurred, the police have not behaved in an efficient manner, 
so much so that the Hindus who suffered more in the 


beginning, despairing of police protection, themselves became | 


aggressive after a time. 
This is the truth regarding the riot. 


the British rule in India can at its best only hold the scales 
even between the two communities ; but cannot do anything 
beyond that. 


and Moslems would not unite. 


settlement would be possible.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Bombay. S. G. Warry, 
Secretary, Indian Institute of Political Science, 


THE OLD BAILEY AND THE PRESS 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Str,—What a pity you are so “superior.” I am sure yol 
lose a great deal of what might be useful influence by your 
* superiority.”” Are Yo-Yo, Golders Green, ice creams, and 
popular Press really necessarily evil? And accounts in 
popular “descriptive writing” of Old Bailey trials. Ar 
they worse than the books of Marjoribanks on Carson and 
Marshall Hall, which are advertised in your pages ? And is not 
your own article on ‘** The Old Bailey and the Press ” a fait 
example of popular descriptive writing, as distinct from 
literature ?—I am, Sir, &c., B. W. Youne. 
Constitutional Club, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Srr,—I have read the Spectator regularly for a great many 
years and have been accustomed to look upon its articles as 
models of correct English. The Spectator has great traditions 
to maintain, and any lapse is therefore the more noticeable. 
In “ The Old Bailey and the Press,” of the number of July 16th, 
there is a sentence : “‘ For a woman to expose herself physically 
naked would be far less repellent than a deliberate parade of 
the secrets of what she would no doubt call her soul.” 


As to the settlement P 
of the Hindu-Moslem question, it is my firm conviction that [ 


No British ruler in India has yet made any ’ 
conscious and sustained effort to unite the hearts of the 
Moslems and the Hindus in the manner that Akbar did, and | 
until there is a union of hearts no settlement is likely. In | 
other words, so long as British rule exists in India, Hindu 7 
Only under an Indian rule 7 
will conscious attempts be made at such a union, and thena | 








The writer assumes that for a woman to expose herself 7 


physically naked is to a certain extent repellent. There 
are many reasons which make it inadvisable for her to do so— 
but why “ repellent * 7—I am, Sir, &c., E. T. Davis. 
Parkside, Kingston Road, Ewell, Surrey. 
[That is a matter.of opinion and depends on circumstances. 
But “ expose ” implies deliberate exhibition.—Ep,. Spectator] 
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[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sirn,—As a constant reader of your paper for certainly not 
less than fifty years—perhaps you will allow me to thank 
you for your article “ The Old Bailey and the Press.” It is 
yefreshing after the fuss and publicity which has been given 
to this rather sordid case by the Press in general to find 
that one publication at all events is ready to voice the opinion 
of, I should think, at least 99 per cent. of its readers.—I am, 
Sir, &e., V. E. H. 
Wolverhampton. 


THE REAL GEORGE ELIOT 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—I have read Mr. Richard Church’s review of the Romieus’ 
Life of George Eliot. Mr. Church, like the French authors, 
has given an imaginative interpretation of George Eliot’s 
character. The Romieus have perceived traits that are not 
generally recognized by the English biographers; but they 
have not seen the whole woman in her solidity and massive 
power, probably because they have given no consideration 
to Middlemarch. Nor are they accurate in their facts. This 
is excusable in the French authors. But a like inaccuracy 
is not excusable in Mr. Church, when he can easily get access 
to the authentic sources. We greatly need an imaginative 
portrait of George Eliot, but facts must be the starting points. 

George Eliot was not the prima donna of Nottingham. 
Warwickshire was her native county. She was in a Coventry 
coterie of which Mr. Charles Bray was the head and the 
Hennell family were the chief spirits. Their attitude to 
Miss Evans was one of patronage, which was not resented, 
cince the future novelist had not yet discovered her true value. 

Mr. Church says that George Eliot married Mr. Cross six 
months after the death of Mr. Lewes. The facts are that 
Lewes died on November 28th, 1878, and George Eliot married 
Mr. Cross on May 6th, 1880, a period of just over sixteen 
months. 

Mr. Church says that the Victorians gave social recognition 
to Rossetti, Swinburne, and Burton, and suggests that George 
Eliot’s egotism and moral greed were responsible for her 
long social ostracism. The trouble with the Victorian age 
was the gulf that they fixed between men and women. Almost 
anything was forgiven a man. Nothing was forgiven a woman 
who strayed from the conventions. George Eliot was not 
preoccupied in trying to reconcile her Osborne House morality 
with her relation to Lewes. She had held free views on 
marriage for at least seven years before she met Lewes, and 
in her union with him she was acting according to her settled 
convictions. Her step laid her sensitive soul open to much 
suffering from the estrangement with her brother and sister. 
But she recognised that they had long been walking on far 
different paths and that they could be united only in their 
memories, 

Mr. Church speaks justly of the novels, but he has not 
began to unravel the complex character of their author, and 
we shall have to wait some time before we know enough to 
paint a life-sized portrait of a truly great woman.—I am, Sir, 
&e., CuaARLES GARDNER. 

West Hoathly. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE ELIOT 


[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR. | 
Sir,—In view of to-day’s records (or those of 1854 for that 
matter) of our aristocracy in regard to adultery and divorce 
it is strange to find Mrs. Mary M. Adamson writing in respect 
of G. H. Lewes and George Eliot, “ I cannot think that the 
effect on the world of two prominent people living in open 
adultery is entirely beneficial.” 

To obtain a divorce at that time one had to get the bill 
passed in three courts—Ecclesiastical, Civil and Parliamentary 
(both Houses)—a very expensive proceeding, which the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica describes as “disgraceful.” In 
1854 Mr. Lewes and Miss Evans broke through that ecclesiasti- 
cal law as many had done before them. Do you blame them ? 
In 1857-8 it was altered. Was that “ beneficial ” ? 

I do not know of any record in print in regard to Lewes’ 
two daughters. Mr. J. W.: Cross, in George Eliot’s Life, 
Pp. 326, Vol. I, 1885 edition, says: “‘ Not only was Mr. Lewes’ 
previous family life irretrievably spoiled, but his home wholly 


broken up for nearly two years.” In her letter to Mrs. Bray, 
September 4th, 1855, George Eliot wrote, “* We are working 
hard to provide for others better than we provide for ourselves, 
and to fulfil every responsibility that lies upon us.” We 
remember the tenderness which existed between George 
Eliot and Lewes’ sons who called her “* mother.” We read in 
Last Pages of a Journal, by Mark Rutherford, p. 134: ‘ She 
(George Eliot) was generous to a degree which nobody now 
living can measure, and she not only gave money to necessitous 
friends, but took pains to serve them. Years after I had left 
Chapman’s I wrote to her asking if she could assist a poor man 
of letters whom we both knew, and she got work for him.” 
When, as to living in “ luxury,” in September, 1855, we know 
that they “ were now working very hard for what would bring 
immediate profit, as they had te support not only themselves 
but his children and their mother,”’ we can only believe there 
is some misunderstanding somewhere. Perhaps there is still 
someone living who has inside information that can help to 
reconcile these opposing statements.—I am, Sir, &c., 
14 St. Michael’s Road, Bedford. Hvusert B. MATTuews. 


[To the Editor of the SrectTator.] 
Sir,—It is interesting that Mr. Matthews should have drawn 
attention to the fact that I connected George Eliot with 
Nottingham, the birth-place of John Chapman. This slip 
was probably due to my subconscious use of childhood memories 
in my article. 

It happens that George Eliot was a cousin of my grand- 
mother on the maternal side. Throughout my life I have 
heard occasional references to the novelist. I have one recol- 
lection, for instance, which bears on Mr. Matthews’ remarks 
on her association with John Chapman, the editor of the 
Westminster Review, who first gave her a chance to make her 
mark as a writer. I remember being told that someone, at 
some time, had seen a book autographed ‘* Marian Chapman ” 
in George Eliot’s handwriting. I cannot identify the source 
of this memory, and I should be grateful if anybody could 
throw further light on the matter, for it has an important 
part to play in the story of George Eliot’s emotional life— 
or as your correspondent, Mary M. Adamson, would call it 
—her moral life.—I am, Sir, &c., RicHarp CHURCH. 


THE HEAD OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 

[To the Editor of the Specrartor.| 
Sir,—The point of main importance in the matter of the 
Royal Supremacy is, of course, the sense in which the Sovereign 
was or is the ** Head of the Church.” The Convocations 
in 1581 were careful to recognize the King as *“* supreme head 
of the Church and clergy quantum per legem Christi licet,” 
and the recognition of this title by Parliament in 1534 in the 
words ** only supreme head on earth of the Church of England ”’ 
(italics mine), is clearly a Romeward gesture, and involves 
no new claim for the King. We know, moreover, what the 
King himself had to say about the matter. ‘In all those 
articles,” he wrote to Convocation, “ concerning the persons 
of priests: concerning this present life only we be called 
indeed caput, and because there is no man above us here we 
be indeed supremum caput... as to spiritual things they 
have no head but Christ. . . .” 

It is true that Henry VIII grossly abused his position in 
relation to the Church as to the State, and from this period 
of Crown absolutism no precedent may be derived. Then, 
as Dr. Fleming has admitted and noted, came Elizabeth’s 
deliberate rejection of the title of Supreme Head, and in 
1559 (Injunction) her definition of the supremacy of the 
Crown as ‘‘ that which is and was of ancient time due to the 
imperial crown of this realm—that is, under God to have 
the sovereignty and rule over all manner of persons born 
within these realms of whatever state either ecclesiastical or 
temporal soever they be, so as no other foreign power shall 
or ought to have any superiority over them.” 

The extent to which it was found desirable to interpret 
the scope of the “headship” is clearly indicated in the 
Articles. In Article XXXVII the words (1553) “ The King 
of Englande is supreme head in earth, next under Christe, 
of the Churche of Englande and Irelande,” were deleted in 
1563 in favour of ‘‘ The Queen’s Majesty hath the chief power 
in this realm of England,” &c.—as at present. The Queen 
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herself inserted in the Articles the statement that the Church 
hath authority in controversies of faith.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Srpney E. A. MILLER. 
The Field House, Gaywood, King’s Lynn. 


AN INTERNATIONAL FORCE 

[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Sir,—In your issue of July 16th, Capt. W. A. Powell writes 
to advocate the formation of an “ internationally organized 
protective force’ which is to relieve all the nations from 
any fears as to their “‘ security ” and thus absolve the citizen 
from any obligation to serve his country, or defend himself 
and his property. 

Alas, history abounds in examples of the failure of trying 
to obtain concerted action amongst allies. Napoleon had the 
immense advantage of being the supreme head of his forces 
and sole arbitrator of his own policies. The allies with theit 
divided counsels could not make headway against his single 
genius for many years, and in the late War, Germany’s strongest 
point was, perhaps, her solid national front—as she had prac- 
tically moulded the policy of Austria to conform with her 
own, and she alone controlled the strategy and tactics of the 
War. Turkey and Bulgaria were already Germanized. 
As to international forces, the squabbles at Crete in 1896, 
1897 and 1898, and in China in 1900, during the Boxer 
Rebellion, give some insight of the probable value of an 
“internationally organized protective force.” I fear/ational 
interests would automatically reduce such a ‘force to 
impotence.—I am, Sir, &c., R. N. WuiteE, 

Major, Royal Marines (retired). 

Tower House, Southsea. 


A SUPERFLUOUS HYPHEN 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Srr,—May I mention a small point in connexion with the 
review of my book, The Offing, which you were good enough 
to give me in your issue of July 16th? Mr. L. A. G. Strong 
has chosen for his quotation what he considers one of the 
poorest passages. But he has made it very much worse by 
adding a hyphen which does not occur in the published text. 
I am afraid ‘the atmosphere of the cabin-like sacrilege ” 
will have given your readers an unnecessarily bad impression 
of my work. Incidentally this unlucky fit of the misprints 
has spread even to my Christian name !—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tyn-y-Maes, Bethesda, North Wales. EpmMuND VALE. 


HIGHER BUILDINGS 


|To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—In the * News of the Week” of July 23rd, under the 
heading of *‘ Higher Buildings,” you state “ that the average 
London Street is too narrow to be lined with very lofty 
buildings.’ This is true. Skyscrapers in the American 
manner should not line the existing streets of London. But 
supposing the total floor space now available in Victoria 
Street, for example, were concentrated in some eight or ten 
isolated tower buildings, would not the result be an improve- 
ment on the present street ? Supposing that the present 
buildings in Victoria Street average six storeys in height, 
then a number of thirty storied towers would release for traffic 
and parking purposes four-fifths of the ground space now 
occupied by the present buildings. 

The general feeling that skyscrapers cannot be built in 
London because the foundations would be too expensive is 
open to doubt. The Victoria Tower (336 feet) and the Cam- 
panile of Westminster Cathedral (283 feet) show that high 
buildings are possible; moreover the ubiquity of the sky- 
scraper through the whole of North America makes one 
question whether the cost of foundations has any appreciable 
influence on the economies of such buildings. 

It is true that it is wrong to allow skyscrapers to line a 
London street at present-day width, but it is equally true 
that the way to obtain the light, air and increased road space 
necessary for modern city conditions is to clear away the 
existing low, ground-occupying buildings and to replace them 
by isolated well spaced towers as advocated by Le Corbusier 
in The City of To-morrow. Is there any hope of this becoming 
practical politics ?—I am, Sir, &c., R. W. Grecory. 

Causey Way, Hexham, Northumberland. 


———— 


ii 
THE PLAIN MAN’S LEONARDO 
[To the Editor of the SpecraTor.] 

Srr,—It was delightful to find that Mr. Philip Hender 
in reviewing my book about Leonardo, accepted the Sug. 
gestion which it contains that I am a plain man and able to 
speak for all other plain men: delightful, because I hay 
always wanted to be mistaken for a stockbroker but, unt 
now, have never succeeded. How weary I became of thy 
reviewers who told me that I was “ too aesthetic,” * period,” 
* too refined ” and even “ etiolated ’’ (a shrewd blow, that !) 
But Mr. Henderson does agree that I am indeed the Plain 
man: and it seems ungrateful, therefore, to explain that jp 
almost all those passages of the book which irritated him, 
I was “ talking sarcastic.” Still, I beg you to let me say g, 
Otherwise, any of your readers who know me or some of my 
work may be startled to find that I prefer machinery to art 
and actually look forward to the disappearance of poetry 
from the world. 

Mr. Henderson has taken me too solemnly. If I find that 
other reviewers have done so too, I shall at least have learned 
that irony must be underlined.—I am, Sir, &c., 

G2 Albany, Piccadilly, W.1. CuirForD Bax, 


THE ENGLISH COUNTRYSIDE 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Srr,—There is one aspect of the spoliation of the countryside: 
which has been left unmentioned by your correspondents, 
namely the wholesale condemnation by the urban and district 
councils of really picturesque old cottages which are being 


labelled as “ unfit for human habitation ” chiefly because they | 


have no ** damp-course.”” A Communistic Act of 1930 is being 


used as a lever for their destruction. They are weather-tight, 4 
picturesque, with excellent gardens, but they are to be replaced | 


by “ council cottages,”’ the very name. of which connotes drab 

uniformity of the jerry-builder type, chiefly constructed of 

breeze-block Belgian bricks and the shoddiest rough-cast.—Iam, 

Sir, &c., J. P. Bacon Pups, 
Burgess Hill, Sussex. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


THE SOLDIERS AND SAILORS HELP SOCIETY. 


I would be grateful if you would allow me to call the a 


attention of your readers to the work that is successfully 
being carried on by the Soldiers and Sailors Help Society, 
a channel through which we can all express remembrance and 
gratitude to the survivors of the Great War who are living 
in our midst, now in disablement or necessity. The society 
has been the means of assisting over a million men who 
served in His Majesty’s Forces, and several thousands of 
severely war-wounded men have been trained and employed 
in the Lord Roberts Memorial Workshops. There are still, 
however, vast numbers, of disabled and needy ex-Service 
men who, in their appeal to the society for relief are a constant 
drain on its resources, and in these difficult times, it is a 
formidable task to extend the help that is so sorely needed. 
Our president, the Duke of Connaught, ‘‘ an old soldier of 
sixty-four years’ service,” to quote His Royal Highness 
description of himself, recently remarked that ‘‘ no country 
had ever been so loyally and splendidly supported as this 
had been by the Navy, Army, and Air Force.” May I, on 
this anniversary of the declaration of the Great War, earnestly 
ask every one of your readers to subscribe as generously as 
possible to our funds ? Please send your donation to me, as 
hon. treasurer of the Society, at 122 Brompton Road, London, 
S.W. 3.—ROGER KEYEs. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


THE ‘“ SPECTATOR,” JULY 28TH, 1832. 

A meeting was held at the Rainbow Tavern on Tuesday, at which 
Mr. C. Calvert presided, to consider upon the best means of dispelling 
the mistaken notion that fruit and vegetables have a tendency to 
produce cholera. A memorial on the subject was presented to the 
Board of Health on Wednesday : it stated an important fact, that 
none of the labourers of the gardeners, who live almost entirely on 
vegetables, had been seized with cholera. The Board has been 
graciously pleased, in answer to this memorial, to state that fruit 
and vegetables, taken in moderation, do not tend to produce cholera. 
Raw vegetables and unripe fruits, we believe, invariably tend 
produce bowel complaints ; stone fruits also, at least the skins of 
them are exceedingly indigestible. But it required no fiat of the 
Cholera Board to let the public know that well-boiled vegetables 
and ripe fruits, eaten even freely, are, to use a phrase of the day, 
eminently conservative. Dr. Moore mentions a case of obstinate 
diarrhoea as completely cured by eating daily and plentifully of rip 
strawberries, 
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Caricaturing the World 


Pages Glorieuses. By Derso and Kelen, (Kelen, Geneva. 25 frs.) 
WHATEVER may be said of the Great War, it made a better 
world for caricaturists. In the old days it was impossible 
to run to earth the political lions of the nations for first-hand 
study, and when it was desired to deal with international 
affairs one had either to improvise from beautified photo- 
graphs or fall back on John Bull, Uncle Sam, La Belle France, 
Germania and the other hoary misrepresentatives. Now 
there is Geneva. ‘The Men Who Matter assemble in droves 
almost to order, as it were, for examination by the conscien- 
tious caricaturist. One stumbles over Prime Ministers. Turn over 
any large stone and four or five Foreign Secretaries run out. 

Derso and Kelen got there first. These two Hungarians, both 
precluded by uncomfortable post-War conditions from 
practising as saricaturists in their native land, met in the 
halls of conference and entered into an artistic partnership 
to exploit as subject material for their pens international 
pclitics on their more intimately personal side. They “ did” 


naturally arises from the subject matter. In temper they 
are not “ savage,” ** brutal” or ‘‘ coarse ”’ (terms dear to the 
critics of Caricature) but, on the contrary, are often almost 
Punch-like in their amiability. To me this quality in their 
work is occasionally a little horrifying, and in my own crabbed 
opinion certain of the persons they depict are not dressed 
down as thoroughly as they should be. They draw in thin 
outline and give good measure—often too good. Sometimes 
they seem to have that horror of open spaces which was a 
failing of the early Dutch and Flemish comic artists. If there 
were a Caricaturists’ Union they would be reprimanded for put- 
ting seventy-eight portraits into one drawing. It not only sets 
a depressing precedent, but it confuses the eye of the customer, 


It is unfortunate that, after making that heavy criticism, 
I should have to trip over myself and admit a partiality 
for the most crowded cartoon in this portfolio, Monsieur 
Tardieu Expects Every Man to Do His Duty. Here the ideal 
of the famous Protocol is realized. The French policy of an 
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Spa, Cannes, Genoa, Lausanne, and so on, with such success 
that they became the recognized caricaturists of conferences. 
Now no conference is complete without them. At any moment 
some chairman may forget himself and say, as Wellington 
said of Bill Adams, ‘** Are Derso and Kxelen here? . . . Good : 
Let the conference begin.” 

The firm in ten years has issued six collections of caricatures. 
The latest is Pages Glorieuses dealing mainly with the Dis- 
armament parleys. ‘The form of this production is, by the 
way, a satisfying example of how caricatures should be 
produced. The association of caricatures with newspapers, 
to which we have become accustomed, is an unnatural and 
degrading association for Caricature. Caricatures should be 
offered as separate plates, some hand-coloured, in a beautiful 
expensive portfolio like this. Take ‘em or leave *em. 

The view has been expressed, mostly by persons who are 
oblivious of the traditions of British Caricature, and who were 
slightly shocked at the “ biblical” treatment of one of their 
most successful collections, The Testament of Geneva, or the 
History of the Chosen People, that the style and inspiration of 
Derso and Kelen are Continental. They do not seem to me to 
be markedly so. I should say that their work, in analogy and 
general properties of thought, would fit almost any country. 
iis. I think, infused with a cosmopolitan spirit which 


international army is in being. M. Tardieu, spike-helmetted, 
breast-plated, palm-leaf in hand, is mounted on a white 
charger, directing the operations of a force composed of the 
statesmen, diplomats and journalists of all nations in every 
conceivable variety of uniform. To describe it would take 
a page. One small corner shows a Red Cross Depot at which 
Lord Londonderry is having a manicure, and M. Paul Boncour 
a haircut, his pure white locks being offered around by Boncour 
junior for luck, one to a doughboy Stimson ; in the rear Mr. 
MacDonald, M. Litvinoff, M. Herriot, M. Painlevé, Dr. 
Briining and Signor Grandi lumber a field-gun uphill; from 
the margin gallops madly Mr. Yen with a telegram from 
China. In the pertinent sub-situations and intimate touches of 
this copious work there is wealth of fancy enough for ten 
ordinary cartoons. 

But Derso and Kelen are not always so diffuse. Their 
Camouflage, for example, is comparatively concise. It repre- 
sents the statesmen and diplomats making a painfully inade- 
quate attempt to obscure the shape of a big gun under carefully 
laid palm-leaves. M. Tardieu carries an armful. Mr. Sato of 
Japan is apparently trying to borrow Mr. Stimson’s lot to 
line the inside of the breech. The landscape is littered with 
Resolutions, Propositions, Motions, Reports and Memoranda, 

Concise, also, though teeming with subtleties for the eye of 
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the informed, is Waltzdream, which depicts a restaurant in 
which M. Tardieu and Sir John Simon sit paying affectionate 
attention to the League. Herr Briining and Signor Grand 
sit nose-to-nose on the other side of the table. In the back- 
ground the orchestra of Danubian States (excellent portraits) 
are obviously in dispute about the tune. 
M. Tardieu, turning to M. Benes of Czechoslovakia, the first 
violin, ** Let’s have ‘ The Blue Danube.’ ” 

Portraiture is obviously the strong point of Derso and Kelen. 
They are “ true” caricaturists, that is to say, their portraits 
are studies based upon observation from life and calculated in 
emphasis, as distinct from the cooked-up symbols used by 
stay-at-home cartoonists who have never seen their subjects 
(and who probably would not recognize them if they did). 
The quality of their joint talent in this respect is seen in the 
excellent drawing of ‘“* The U.S.S.R. Draw Up a Diplomatic 
Note,” a parody of the famous historical painting, ‘ The 
Cossacks of Saporog.”’ The elfin Radek, complete with pipe 
and wide smile, sits pen in hand surrounded by Soviet leaders, 
all making their contributions to what is to them a deliciously 
comic composition. Litvinoff indicates with an eloquent 
gesture of the hand a fine point calculated to penetrate the 
thick hides of the Capitalist statesmen. Stalin guffaws. A 
beautifully picturesque Lounatcherski beams. The like- 
nesses are convincing. 

Uniform success in portrait .caricature is, of course, too 
much to expect ; the translation of the psychological into the 
physical is a complex and individual matter. To me they do 
not quite “ get’? our Arthur Henderson, and they make 
Sir John Simon much too human. I imagine that Sir John 
must have been told there were sketchers about and put on his 
most winning manner. But the failures in this collection are 
exceptional. 


Derso and Kelen have an enviable field. All good caricaturists 


should go to Geneva when they die. Low. 
Empire and Trade 
A Plan of Action. By the Rt. Hon. L. 8S. Amery, M.P. (Faber 
and Faber. 15s.) 
Empire Marketing Board. May, 1931, to May, 1932. (H.M. 


Stationery Office. 1s.) 

OnE of the troubles of democracy and one of the temptations 
of the politician is a tendency to rest content with abstract 
phrases. Of current ideas about Imperial policy that is pecu- 
liarly true, and the next few weeks are going to show at 
Ottawa whether the Governments can resist it. Whatever 
view people may hold on the fiscal policy for which Mr. Amery 
is a front-line fighter, a detailed exposition of the concrete 
proposals in which the policy might take shape has its value 
as a contribution to our knowledge. The book which appears 
under his editorship consists in the main of a string of Reports 
which have been issued during the past two years under the 
auspices of the Empire Economic Union and, in some cases, 
the Federation of British Industries. The proposals of the 
F.B.I. concerning a tariff structure for industry, published 
originally a year ago and reprinted here in convenient 
jutaxposition to a summary of the new Import Duties 
Act, can be looked back upon as a businesslike piece of 
preparatory study, but it is curious to find that the most 
critical problem of all in tariff-making, that of drawbacks, was 
quite shirked. Another point which few have yet noticed is the 
significance of the break with nineteenth-century industrial 
tradition, now that the F.B.I. has overtly committed itself to 
accept duties on foreign foodstuffs in the interests of Imperial 
Trade. 

But in view of Ottawa, it is tempting to turn first of all to 
the set of suggested agreements with each Dominion appended 
to the section on Empire Preference. Here is abstraction trans- 
lated into material proposals, and there is no handier source 
extant for ascertaining the particular commodities in which 
each Delegation at Ottawa is likely to be interested. Contrary 
to the opinion of their opponents, Mr. Amery and his associates 
have not proceeded on the blind principle of saying: ‘* Here’s 
a foreign product in competition with an Empire one; let’s 
put a duty on it.” For example, second thoughts convinced 
them that a duty on foreign hides and skins would be ill- 
advised, and in the case of meat they have foreseen that a 
quota system might be more appropriate than a tariff, though 


** And now,” says 


ee 


there is little sign that they have thought out the meat pro. 
blem thoroughly. The truth is that on the one hand Argentin, 
chilled beef isat present irreplaceable by any Dominion prody 
and on the other the British farmer desires protection Mor 
against Empire mutton than against foreign. Mr. Amery gy, 
gests the possibility of a minimum quota for Dominion imports 
but the more promising idea of a maximum quota for foreign 
meat does not seem to have occurred to him. He almost coy, 
ainly goes too far in suggesting that we could afford duties o, 
foreign maize and on foreign linseed. 


The non-fiscal benefits which the Dominions enjoy from % 
already—the Colonial Stock Act, and so on—are conye. 
niently summarized, and Mr. Amery expresses the important 
personal view that multilateral conference will be inadequat, 
and that bilateral discussions with each Dominion Separately 
will become necessary, if real success is to be achieved. 


The section devoted to monetary and financial policy is mor 
tentative than the rest, and those who hope to discover ther 
what Empire currency co-operation would precisely involy. 7 
may not feel wholly satisfied. Also, the scorn is undeserved 
which Mr. Amery pours on “ the notion that silver can only by 
dealt with by international agreement on a comprehensive 
scale.” But mention is due to the admirably informatiy, 


section on the economic situation of the Colonial Empire, Ih | 


particular, a succinct account is given of the rarely understood 
Convention of St. Germain-en-Laye and the Anglo-French 7 
Convention of 1898, which so vitally affect the trading position 
in East and West Africa. The conclusion is too lightly reached F 
that it would be to Britain’s advantage to have the fiscal clauy 
in both these Conventions modified, but Mr. Amery’s facts 
deserve study even when his conclusions do not command 
immediate assent. 

The trouble about Mr. Amery is that he so seldom stops to 
count the cost. He writes boldly of ‘* preferences worth giving 
for their own sake” in a way which suggests that there must 
be a blind spot in his eye for any imaginable entries on the 
debit side of the account. Why need he damage his case by 
what is nothing less than equivocation about the other Empire 
countries being our best customers ? They are, in the sense 





of purchases per head of their population ; but the population | 


of all the Dominions together is small compared with, say, the 
population of Continental Europe, and while individually a 
subject of the King is a far better customer for British goods 
than a foreigner, collectively the Empire takes less than halfof 
our total exports, and foreign countries more than half. Yet 
both these are static calculations, and a better test of the value 


of the Empire market is surely its relative potentiality for 3 


expansion. 


While Mr. Amery writes of what is to be done, tlhe Fifth 
Annual Report of the Empire Marketing Board tells of what 
is being done, and it makes an impressive record. Reprieved 
from the death to which the May Committee sentenced it last 
summer, but bidden to surrender nearly half its income, the 
Board tells how the economies have been effected, bears 
tribute deservedly to the patriotism with which research 
bodies in receipt of its grants have voluntarily co-operated in 
economy, and still gives evidence that exceedingly valuable 
work for the Empire is being furthered. It includes 
romance : 

“The burrs of piri-piri have been estimated to reduce the value 
of wool in New Zealand by £250,000 annually. It differs from 
the other plants tackled in that it is a native of the Southem 
Hemisphere, and its natural enemies must therefore be sought 
outside Europe. A promising sawfly (Antholcus varinervis), 
whose larvae feed upon piri-piri foliage in winter and spring, was 
located in Chile. Dr. Miller went over to fetch supplies back to 


the Cawthorn Institute, and the insect is now being established 
in the Dominion.” 


The Report discloses that for the great “ Buy British” 
advertising campaign initiated last November the total cost 
to the funds of the Board was £12,000 only. Another fact 
which deserves publicity is that personal calls have been 
recently made by the Board's representatives on no fewer than 
7,224 separate shops selling butter in the principal towas of 
Lancashire, and whereas only 43 per cent. were stocking 
Empire butter at the time of the first canvass, the proportion 
had risen to 73 per cent. when they were revisited. Such 
marketing activities are not to be decried, and the scope of the 








Board’s work is too little known. 
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India 


The Indian Police. By J.C. Curry. 
Purdah: The Status of Indian Women. 
(Mrs. Sarangadhar Das). (Kegan Paul. 


(Faber and Faber. 2s. 6d.) 
By Frieda Hauswirth 
10s. 6d.) 

Tux Indian Police has the unenviable experience of being the 
recipient alternately of ignorant abuse and defamation and 
of ignorant and fulsome eulogy. For a long time we have 
waited for just such an objective study as Mr. Curry has now 
viven us. Writing with the intimate knowledge of one who 
has been an Indian policeman for a quarter of a century, Mr. 
Curry tells us what the Indian Police Service is, how it is 
organized, and what sort of work it has to do, and with what 
kind of conditions it has to cope. He shows us the service at 
work, and very varied indeed—to English readers incredibly 
varied—work it is. Also, he introduces us to many of the great 
names of Indian Police history, and he tells us what kind of 
men they were, and what were the exploits and services which 
have given to many of them a humble immortality in the 
stories and memories of the people among whom they worked 
and whom they served. It may be that a generation hence the 
Indian Police Service, as we know it to-day, will have passed. 
But this book insures that it will not pass without its historian. 
Whether he is describing the conditions under which the Indian 
Police function on the wild borderlands in the North-East and. 
North-West, among the fighting robber gangs of the Punjab, 
or the subtle criminals of Bombay, or the lurking gunmen of 
Bengal, Mr. Curry enlightens his narrative with stories and 
illustrations which will surely be a source of perennial delight 
to those who read them. Also, he does not neglect the 
broader aspects of his theme. He does not discuss the Police 
system and Police work in abstraction. He shows us those 
things as part of the activities of a great Government, and in 
telling us what is happening now and what has happened in 
the past he does not omit to give us the fruits of his ripe expe- 
rience in a chapter devoted to the problems and conditions 
which will face the Indian Police in the future. The pride of 
those who have had the honour to serve in the Indian Police 
will be intense as they read Mr. Curry’s narrative. But, 
indeed, every Briton who is worthy of the name will feel a 
pride hardly less intense as he contemplates the achievements 
of his fellow-countrymen in a form of service and activity 
which is peculiarly British. 

From the Indian Police to Indian women in purdah is a far 
cry. Nevertheless, the theme of Frau Hauswirth’s book is, 
after all, at one with Mr. Curry’s in that it deals with one 
vitally important phase of the life of India. We are accus- 
tomed to hearing in these days that Indian womanhood is 
emerging from purdah. One very grim and wholly deplorable 
character of this emergence is portrayed for us by Mr. Curry 
when he talks about the part now being played by Indian 
women in political agitation and revolutionary crime. Indeed, 
as the reader will not fail to understand from Frau Hauswirth’s 
book, Indian women, even in seclusion behind the veil, were a 
factor of incalculable force in the public life of their menfolk, 
and in future, as they grow in education, and as they come 
out more and more from behind purdah, their influence will 
grow steadily more strong. The authoress, through her 


Marriage to an Indian, has been able to study life behind the 


purdah as very few European women have been able to do, 
and, for this reason alone, her book deserves attention. Her 
chapters on the history of purdah, though slight, are interest- 
ing, and all that she says about work among purdah women 
to-day is instructive. The chapter entitled ‘* Some * Helpless ’ 
Women of India” gives an extraordinarily vivid account of 
the multifarious duties and activities which so many Indian 
women pack into each of their days. She gives us accounts of 
pioneer women who have broken through centuries of inhibi- 
tions in order to be able to work among their sisters and fit 
them in turn to play their part in the new India of the future. 
But she certainly strips away the unreal glamour which for so 
many people now encircles * A Marriage to India.” There is 
No need to discuss whether West or East is best. At any rate, 
they are different, profoundly and vitally different, and 
nothing but good can come of the wide perusal of this book by 
women, and particularly by young women, all over the 
Western world. In her previous book Frau Hauswirth per- 
formed a great service by showing quite fairly and dispas- 


sionately what it means for a white woman to marry an Indian, 
and this book reinforces the value of what she said there. 
Joun COATMAN. 


The Virgin Queen 


Queen Elizabeth. By Mona Wilson. (Peter Davies. 


5s.) 
MERELY a simple account of Queen Elizabeth and her reign. 
Miss Wilson just sat down and wrote out the obvious things 
about Elizabeth, and here is the book. So an uninstructed 
reader might say on closing it, for Miss Wilson has concealed 
her art so well that the whole thing seems as simple as driving 
a motor-car—when the driver is a good one. But anyone who 
has ever thought about the difficulties of writing historical 
biography will take off his hat to Miss Wilson, knowing how 
hard it is to keep proportion ; to decide exactly how much of 
the background is to be given to make the figure significant, 
and how easy it is to overwhelm it; to refrain from detail in 
treating complicated events ; and not to run off on side lines 
which tempt by their amusing character and which seem— 
falsely, however—to be so very revealing. Miss Wilson’s 
treatment, her general attitude—one of objective interest-— 
and her maintenance of proportion are all admirable. If we 
have a complaint it is that she has a little neglected subsidiary 
figures. We feel we should have liked a few short trenchant 
phrases putting Burghley, Essex, Leicester, Hawkins and 
others before us. But in a short work of this large scope some- 
thing had to be sacrificed; and if Miss Wilson has denied 
herself this, and consequently the dramatic clashes, she has 
left out nothing to give her main figure solidity and coherence, 
added nothing to spoil the main curve of her story. 


Another tribute one would like to pay Miss Wilson is to say 
that although her book is easy to read, it is not to be read 
lightly. She demands that you should be alert to catch her 
implications, be ready to use your imagination, and alive 
enough to appreciate her retiring sense of humour. She pays 
you the compliment of underlining nothing ; it is for you to 
reciprocate it by paying attention to what she tells you. It is 
worth while, for Elizabeth emerges whole, with her strength 
and her crafty vacillations, her powers and her limitations, her 
masculine grasp, and her feminine vanities. Not that this book 
is a work of genius; it has no lightning flashes nor revealing 
bits of portraiture or characterization, no probing gencraliza- 
tions, but it is solid, competent, informative ; it does what it 
sets out to do—namely, to give an understandable picture of 
the great queen, and to trace the events of her life, as “a 
drawing in outline.” Though Miss Wilson rarely discusses 
policy, still more rarely criticizes it, we are assured of her 
grasp of it, and often realize the amount of reading that lies 
behind a single pithy statement. Her book is not acontribu- 
tion to history; it was not intended to be such; but it 
thoroughly serves the purpose of a popular exposition, and it 
may profitably be read as an introduction to the period. 


The more and the more often one reads about Elizabeth, the 
more one is struck by the happy conjunction of qualities she 
possessed to make her so suitable a ruler for England as it 
then was. With no profound religious convictions, she was 
just the person to drive the difficult team of conflicting sects ; 
her aversion from marriage enabled her, in her own phrase, to 
be wedded to her people; while her character as well as her 
position made it possible for her to make good political capital 
out of her suitors. Even her parentage was lucky, for had she 
not been the grand-daughter of a Lord Mayor, she might not 
have understood her people so well. Her graces and her oaths, 
her cajolery and her temper, her romanticism and her realism, 
her aloofness and her sympathy—how opportune this amazing 
mixture of contradictions was! Very rarely has a monarch 
been so fitted to his time ; and if, as Miss Wilson implies, her 
policy in one respect laid up a store of trouble for her suc- 
cessors——especially Charles I—we feel that if Charles had had 
a tithe of Queen Bess’s wit things would not have come to such 
a pass with him: it was the intolerable narrow-mindedness of 
the Stuarts that brought about their fall.: No one, after reading 
Miss Wilson’s book, will fail to understand how it was that 
Elizabeth’s reign is one of the most famous in English history, 
and still the most glamorous of all. 

Bonamy Dopr:x, 
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Two American Extremes 


Tragic America. By Theodore Dreiser. (Constable. 10s.) 
Successful Living in this Machine Age. By E. A. Filene. 
(Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Arter an interval devoted to the frankest kind of autobio- 
graphy the author of An American Tragedy turns to social 
criticism by the method of railing accusation. There are no 
dissidents in any country to-day quite so fierce as the American 
assailants of the United States, and Mr. Dreiser surpasses them 
all in ferocity. By comparison with him Mr. Mencken is an 
agreeable mentor and Mr. Upton Sinclair almost a eulogist of 
God’s country. Tragic America is a piled-up indictment of the 
plutocratic empire—that amazing growth which, during the 
forty years or so since the creation of the first ‘* billion-dollar 
trust’? has governed America by making play with all the 
forms of political democracy. Nothing could be more absurd 
than to expect from Mr. Dreiser any echo of that ‘* American 
dream” so eloquently expounded by recent historians of 
trans-Atlantic civilization. He sees the money power used by 
its unscrupulous masters for the destruction of the country’s 
natural resources and, through every department of the public 
life, for the ruin of the American people. Wealth, he declares, 
has made the laws and abused them ; torn up the Constitution 
and corrupted the Courts; established the rule of force in 
every great industry ; crushed the workers and put them 
under the most abominable police system of the modern world ; 
bought the Church, enslaved the colleges, perverted the 
schools ; poisoned philanthropy and, while encouraging the 
nation’s political leaders to talk of “* rugged individualism,” 
made an end of the individual and his simplest rights. Mr. 
Dreiser does not by any means confine himself to general 
invective. He has taken pains over his material, has searched 
the records and collected a horrifying mass of detail by means 
of which he enforces his charges against the financial and 
industrial bosses, the mine-owners and railroad magnates, 
the judges and police. It will be observed that he chooses an 
order of villains entirely different from those who adorn the 
pages of other current exposures of American city life. He 
is not interested in the beer baron, the gang leader and the 
racketeer. Such public enemies are for him merely the by- 
products of a system which, being based upon exploitation and 
the profit motive, are irredeemable. Mr. Dreiser has been to 
Soviet Russia, and although he does not expect the United 
States to take the Moscow road, he sees no alternative to 
revolution. His power of statement and attack is undeniable, 
and so is his righteous indignation. But his blackness is over- 
done ; the method defeats the aim. And with every book 
Mr. Dreiser turns out he displays fresh tricks of his curiously 
raw and ungainly style. . 
The distance between Theodore Dreiser of Indiana and 
Edward A. Filene of Boston is not capable of measurement. 
Mr. Filene is a business man of an unusual kind. He was a 
pioneer in department store management, and he has made 
use of his inventive faculty in many fields of social effort. 
And now, with the aid of a skilful collaborator, Mr. Charles W. 
Wood, he states the case for mass production in terms that 
would have sounded romantic five years ago, and, coming as 
they do in the midst of the great depression, must seem to 
American readers like the wildest fantasy. Mass production, 
says Mr. Filene, having been discovered cannot be abandoned, 
and to suppose that the triumph of the machine compels a 
mechanization of life is to adopt a mischievous superstition. 
Henry Ford is a supreme benefactor of the age, for he grasped 
not only the full significance of the machine, but also the 
central fact of wages and consumption. He saw that he could 
not sell more cars than the public could buy. Hence mass pro- 
duction is and must be production for the mass. Sooner or 
later business men are certain to learn that business is 
completely dependent upon the mass-consumer’s dollar. All 
waste comes out of that dollar, including especially the waste 
of unemployment, and the enormous waste of retailing 
through which an article costs three or four times as much to 
sell as to make. By mass production alone can waste be 
eliminated. And, moreover, says Mr. Filene, it demands an 
educated populaca; it cannot endure mass poverty. It 
implies a wealth-creating mechanism, producing and dis- 


tributing. In short, we have here ** the way of human libera- 
tion-—that is the great meaning of these wonderful times.” 


A 


Mr. Filene doubtless worked out his stimulating argument 
before the dusk of the machine and the revelation of the Cling 
of plenty. But the terrific experience of the American peopl 
since 1929 has not led him to change his view. His Paean jy 
sounded at a moment when mass production (of the palagg, 
technic age, it is true) lics in utter discredit, and the next 
stretch of the way of liberation is lost to the view. That 
unlucky for the prophet of successful living in the neo-techni 
age ; but who will say that the nation which first adventurg 
in mass production is doomed to be beaten by it ? 
S. K. Ratcurrr, 


Adventures in Four Continents 


Regiment Reichstag. Kurt. Lamprecht. Translated by Bagj 


Creighton. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
Angels on Horseback. Brigadier-General F. P. Crozier. (Cap, 
7s. 6d.) 


Men on the Horizon. Guy Murchie. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) 
Klengenberg of the Arctic. An Autobiography. Edited by 
Tom MacInnes. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) 


Herr are the stories of four adventurous men—a German, 
Englishman, an American and a Dane. Herr Lamprecht alo 
hides in a novel the events of his life. Presumably he belonged, 


in January, 1919, to the volunteer body known as the Regiment | 


Reichstag, which prevented the Communists seizing Berlin, a 
they had already seized Munich, Diisseldorf and Cologne, At 
first thought one might have preferred a strictly autobio. 
graphical account of those forgotten weeks when a discharge 
lieutenant found himself at the head of 2,000 armed men iz 
occupation of the Reichstag, when there was a notice in the 
middle of Friedrichstadt, ‘* Caution! You are exposed to fir 
at this point,”’ and when Spartacus could be heard speaking tp 


ee 


the crowds vaguely and sentimentally and idealistically of th | 


brotherhood of man, a would-be Lenin with nerves and com q 
But Herr Lamprecht brilliantly justifies his use of | 


punction. 
fiction. Not for a long while shall I forget the shadows ani 
suggestions of his book; the night attack on the newspape 
offices held by the Communists and the sudden pitiful surrender 


of a few dozen men dwarfed by the great rolls of paper and th F 
the stately Reichstag rooms wrecked by th 
defenders, the torn curtains, the shattered woodwork ; ani | 
finally the murder of Spartacus in the dark Tiergarten by 7 
Herr Lamprecht is not dealing, | 
as General Crozier is, with events irrevocably past and stale 


machines ; 


supercilious Guards officers. 


as last week’s loaf. ‘* The difference between those days and 
to-day is only too small. For the moment shooting is no longer 
heard in the streets. People are quieter. But once they ar 
again as hungry as they were then... . ” 
has overtaken this prophecy. 


General Crozier, too, once belonged to a volunteer force, f 


and his account of the South African War shows how wise 
Herr Lamprecht was to subdue his own experiences to the 
greatness of the occasion. The figure of General Crozier stands 
between us and Spion Kop. It is not a very interesting figure, 
though foreigners might find it amusing and perhaps typical 
of a certain kind of professional soldier. ‘* No sahib,” one of 
the characters remarks, speaking, one feels, with General 
Crozier’s own accent (they had been at the same crammer’s), 
“can miss this show, probably the biggest of our days,” and 
Ginger, who was fond of teaching the author all he knew of 
life, said, ‘‘ The pucca sahibs are, of course, all right, but the 
‘half and half’ business people are not, as a rule, much use 
in a rough and tumble.” The South African War, in General 
Crozier’s rather “ class-conscious ”’ pages, seems to have beet 
won on the polo fields of Poona. 

Mr. Murchie’s is a far better book; for the author is not 
primarily interested in himself. He belongs to the ‘ husky ” 
school of travellers, roughing it (and incredibly rough it some- 
times was) to Alaska, Hawaii, Japan, China, Korea and Russia. 
But he is “ husky ” with a difference : he writes well and he 
draws brilliantly. Nor is he the kind of traveller who is dis- 
mally funny about bugs. His humour springs always from 
character, at its best from national character : 

“The Japanese method of arrest, being replete with oriental 
subtlety and tact, is extremely interesting. Nothing could be 
more frictionless—one almost glides into arrest. For a long time 
I didn’t realize 1 was being arrested.” 

The chief of police took him to a temple garden and “ stood” 
him peanuts : 


“* We weel have some peanuts, Sir,’ he said to me, ‘ you like 
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them’; .-- he bought a large bowl of the nuts, and set to work 
shelling them and graciously handing the kernels over tome. Now 
‘and then he would converse in dignified tones with a stocky, elderly 
woman, who seemed to be in charge of the establishment. I also 
shelled peanuts, and, as the chief was politely giving all his shelled 
nuts to me, I, in return, gave all mine to him, which he accepted 
with solemn gestures of gratitude.” 

The most interesting section of a very interesting book 
describes a part of Soviet Russia untouched by tours and 
therefore by English writers, Eastern Siberia from Vladivos- 
tock to Irkutsk. Mr. Murchie found much to praise in the 
Communist spirit. ‘* No one,” he notes, ** too proud to finish 


| up the fish on another fellow’s plate after he had gone.” 
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Klengenberg’s autobiography belongs to the school of 
Aloysius Horn. One wonders how many more of these lawless 
and generally long-whiskered old men are left to tell their 
stories to interested journalists. Klengenberg of the Arctic 
is a good example of an unsatisfactory school. 

GRAHAM GREENE, 


Paul Verlaine 


Poet under Saturn: The Tragedy of Verlaine. By Marcel 
Coulon. Translated with an introduction by Edgell Rickword. 
(Humphrey Toulmin. 10s. 6d.) 

Tne less intelligent of university honour students of French 

usually pick out Verlaine as their favourite poet. I have found 

this test almost infallible. Those who have really profited by 
their reading condemn him as cheap and tawdry. Both are 
probably wrong. His much praised religious poetry has 
little value. It is but the obverse of his obscene poetry. 

Both are an index of sexual perversion, and, as such, unworthy 

of attention except from a pathologist. French religious 

poetry is at its best in the Abbé Louis de Cardonnel 
and in some of the minor poets of the early seventeenth 

century. But Verlaine was, at his more lucid moments, a 

genuine poet, not in any way a great poet, but a poet who was 

essentially a poet and not, like most French poets, a rhetori- 
cian. His real claim to distinction is that he caught and fixed 
fleeting moods. He is devoid of intellectual sub-structure, but 
he is the first (perhaps the only) impressionist in French 
poetry. He has more in common with Lamartine than with 
Baudelaire, or with the Symbolists. He is, indeed, the last of 
the Romantic School, a sunset, not a dawn. He is at his best 
in autumnal or crepuscular moods, as he knew himself, when 
he emphasized his ‘* décadence.” Mallarmé imagined himself to 
be a“ décadent.” THe was nothing of the kind. His is severely 
intellectual poetry, as intellectual as that of Valéry. Henri 
de Régnier would have been the disciple of Verlaine had he 
not been attracted by the clarity and limpidity of strictly 

Latin conceptions of poetry. In him, through the contour and 

precision of the South of France, we catch a glimpse of the 

falling leaves and the cool streams of a northern landscape. 

Verlaine is entirely Northern. He is also entirely Romantic. 

It is true that he realized the greatness of Rimbaud :. it may 

be doubted if he foresaw his influence or the direction of that 

influence. In Verlaine there is nothing of the ultra-modern. 

His “ Freudian” poems are little more than Marivaux in 

verse with Verlaine’s faculty of seizing an ephemeral impression 

added. ‘* Troublant”’ they are, if you will, but not stirring 
infinite depths as Raciné or Dante did, each in his way. And 
more than ‘ troublant.’ Verlaine was a drunken and dis- 
reputable reprobate, there is no getting away from that. His 
excesses admit of no excuse, save that of incurable weakness. 

He behaved like a cad, but so did Shelley. That Rimbaud 

was a still more utter cad, without the excuse of weakness, 

does not exonerate Verlaine. 

M. Coulon, like so many other contemporary writers on 
Verlaine, writes like a pathologist, not a critic. It is time that 
Verlaine’s actual contribution to French poetry was considered 
more important than his aberrations. The life of an artist is 
merely gossip: his art is eternal. Racine’s life is, happily, so 
far unknown that we have to accept his art for itself and not 
as a sidelight on his relations with his mistresses. A work of 
art that cannot stand alone—anonymously, as it were—is not 
a work of art of the highest kind, It is a mere illustration of an 
artist’s life. Phédre stands thus by itself; and, to descend 
from the greater to the less, the best of Verlaine does also. 
If we did not know who wrote his finest poems, we should lose 
nothing. We take too much interest in the lives of poets, not 


enough in their work. It is the age of clubroom gossip and 
those entirely superfluous biographical romances of which 
M. Maurois set the iniquitous example in his precious Ariel ! 
Of its kind, M. Coulon’s book is no doubt competent and the 
translator has done his work well. But most emphatically I 
do not agree with Mr. Rickword in saying that “ without a 
rather detailed knowledge” of Verlaine’s life, ‘it is impossible 
really to understand what he is driving at.” In the cases 
where it is impossible, it is also unnecessary and uninteresting 
from any artistic point of view. 
T. B. Rupmose-Brown. 


Quattro Cento 


The Quattro Cento. Part I: Florence and Verona. 

Adrian Stokes. (Faber and Faber. 25s.) 
Mr. Strokes’ proud sub-title to this book, ‘A Different 
Conception of the Italian Renaissance,” is in part justified. 
There is a certain novelty in his attitude to the sculpture and 
architecture of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and a 
certain courage in his dislike of what he considers the essentia] 
qualities of the Florentines during this period, their mis- 
directed restraint and their lack of genuine feeling for 
material. With this disapproval goes praise of those 
Florentines like Verrocchio and Donatello, who show some 
of that exuberance which Mr. Stokes considers one of the 
best characteristics of Quattro Cento work, a phrase which 
is used throughout the book to describe not all fifteenth- 
century art, but only those examples of it which display 
the qualities which Mr. Stokes is at pains to isolate. The 
architects, however, who come in for the greatest share of 
glory are not Florentine at all, but rather Umbrian, Neapolitan 
or Lombard. In this first volume the most conspicuous 
figure is Luciano Laurana, whose courtyard in the Palace of 
Urbino is subtly analysed, and it is hinted that in the second 
volume Alberti will be the hero. 

The love and perfect use of material is the Quattro Cento 
quality most strongly emphasized in this book. The analysis 
of the effect of Verona marble on sculpture executed in it 
is instructive, and the contrast between the Quattro Cento 
love of marbles as substances in which forms can be revealed, 
and the Roman love of them for their ‘“‘ warm splendours,”’ 
apart from any question of ornament or figures to be carved 
in them, explains many characteristics of these two styles. 
These and other similar themes are worked out with references 
to a wealth of examples which give evidence that Mr. Stokes 
has looked at an incredibly large number of Quattro Cento 
works, and has looked at them with infinite care. The 
examples referred to are generally reproduced, and the sixty- 
four plates, illustrating some hundred objects, many of them 
little known, are perhaps the most valuable part of the book, 
though they would have been even more useful had they 
been reproduced in half-tone instead of collotype. 

The book, however, has certain disadvantages. The 
arrangement is obscure, and it is hard to see why some 
chapters are consigned to the last part, headed “ Appendix 
to Florence and Verona,’ when they would appear to fit 
into the body of the essay. More important is the question 
of style. At first sight this can only be described as unin- 
telligible. Mr. Stokes’ free use of such curious or dangerous 
phrases as stone-blossom, rhythm and incrustation is, at any 
rate, alarming. But these words can presumably be defined 
to have a precise meaning, and the reader is continually 
expecting to stumble upon some exact description of their 
significance. He is, however, disappointed, and reaches the 
end of the book with still only a vague idea of what they 
imply. This may, of course, be due to obtuseness, but one 
fact makes this explanation less probable. The phrases 
quoted above may have some meaning in their context and 
with adequate explanation, but they cannot possibly convey 
anything but the vaguest emotional feeling when they are 
isolated and put as captions under the illustrations. To be 
confronted with reproductions of two bas-reliefs and to 
read under them ‘ Revealed effect and revelation effect ” 
can only produce despair, and it would hardly be possible to 
describe one’s sensations at the caption under a detail of 
Verrocchio’s Medici tomb: ‘ Dryness habituated to the 
swirl of a redundant moisture.” It might be argued that 
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the illustrations are not meant to be studied without the 

text, but as a matter of fact they often will be. It looks 

as though the author believed that these phrases had a value 

out of their context, and, if this is so, it casts considerable 

doubt on his realization of their need of explanation in context. 
° ANTHONY BLUNT. 


What is Beauty ? 


What is Beauty? By E. F. Carritt. 
3s. 6d.) 
HERE is a book which does almost perfectly what it sets out 
to do; in answering his question the author takes the trouble 
to be brief, yet the result is mostly neither too thin nor too 
obscure. A bundle of muddled problems is swiftly reduced 
to one comparatively clear question; our various kinds of 
reaction to works of art are well analysed, and then we investi- 
gate “Beauty as Truth.” Various attempts to identify 
these two are defeated, and the author suggests that beauty, 
rather than being a revelation of truth, gives insight into 
familiar feeling. In this chapter the apparent difference be- 


(Oxford University Press. 


tween “ form” and “ content ’” makes itself felt—‘ truth in 
beauty ” suggests ‘‘ meaning” (or “ content ”’) by itself; but 


next we consider ‘“‘ Beauty as Goodness.” The relationship 
of morals and art is ably discussed. Mr. Carritt might have 
crushed more explicitly the lingering idea that a work of art 
is immoral if it introduces immoral people or actions ; and 
could have drawn a more definite distinction between art 
which deliberately affects people’s morals (whether for good or 
ill), and art which may do so incidentally in contact with 
ill-balanced people ; but he criticises the Tolstoyan view, 
of the moral value of art, very effectively. 

In the next chapter the attack is brilliant. Where does the 
beauty of an object actually lie? The subjectivity of all 
beauty is excellently set forth, and several well-known diffi- 
culties are cleared up; this leads to an admirable account of 
** Beauty as Pattern.” Mr. Carritt distils a clear essence from 
the aesthetic philosophy of Kant, and well criticizes the over- 
insistence on “pattern” as against ‘ expression ”—or 
‘** form ”’ as against ‘* content,” in the less accurate expression 
generally used. The relationship between these two chief 
elements in beauty is ingeniously illustrated : by comparing 
two versions by Wordsworth of the ‘“* same poem ”’ it is made 
clear that any alteration of pattern means an alteration in 
expression (or feeling or sentiment). 

Then in the last chapter, ‘“ Beauty as Expression,” 
we are given a lucid little crystallization of Croce’s view 
of beauty, which the author regards (I think rightly) as nearer 
the truth than any previous one. it is summed up in the 
phrase, ‘ beauty is the expression of fecling”’’; and neatly 
qualified thus : ‘** What a beautiful thing expresses we cannot 
say ; the beautiful thing expresses it and nothing else exactly 
ean...’ For Croce all expression is beautiful, but the 
matter must be further explained to avoid misunderstanding. 
It is essential that expression be combined with order, or 
pattern ; and the truth of beauty then consists in truth of 
expression—here is a point so important that it might well be 
emphasized and elaborated. It might be made clear that in 
so far as expression does not correspond to feeling, the feeling 
is not really expressed : whenever we are able to distinguish 
between these two inseparable elements in a work of art we 
know that it is not perfect—it is not completely expressed. 
As Croce himself pointed out, form is not just a mould into 
which feeling or “ content” is poured; the artist’s feeling 
creates form or pattern, and the pattern moulds the feeling, 
at one and the same time. 

It might be supposed that this theory would not apply to 
the beauty of nature. But the author, having previously 
insisted on the need for sincerity of expression, now points 
to the effect of failure to be expressive, when expressiveness is 
claimed or expected; and the reader will find that this 
explains in the simplest possible manner both ugliness, and its 
rare occurrence among natural objects and scenery. Inci- 
dentally Mr. Carritt’s view suggests also to what extent purely 
utilitarian things such as factory buildings can be beautiful. 

Finally, there is an all-too-brief reference to Imagination 
-—the chief link between artist and ‘ audience.” He 
quotes from Coleridge ; ** Imagination acts by impressing 


=, 


the stamp of... human feelings on inanimate oy mer 
natural objects.” Sculpture gives a good example of thi 
when the artist “‘ sees” something of emotional and therefor 
human import in his material, and expresses his vision jp the 
carving of wood or stone. 

Mr. Carritt writes extremely well; there are few pag 
where he could express himself more clearly ; fascinatiny 
problems are illumined in vivid, unforced analogies, The 
small defects of the book result mainly from its shortnes, 
that too-rare and most welcome virtue. T. S. Baanry, 


Women and Wagner 


The Women in Wagner's Life. By Julius Kapp. Translated by 


Hannah Waller. (Routledge. 12s. 6d.) 

Dr. Kapp has set out to demonstrate the interdependence of 
Wagner's musical output and his eroticism.- The result is, 
fascinating book which even those who may dissent froy 
certain of its particular conclusions will have to admit is cop. 
clusive enough in its general argument. Bewildered discipls 
of Wagner, when confronted with the more painful aspects gf 
the master’s less public life, have often been known to wonder 
how such a man as Wagner apparently was could have written 
such music. Removing the whitewash is inevitably a sone. 
what painful process ; the original image, too, is bound ty 
appear unduly stark and uncompromising in contrast with 
the vanished ideal portrait. Certainly Wagner has suffered 
in this way. And in this country, although it is many year 
since the veil was torn from him, the average Wagnerian j 
still bewildered, incapable of reconciling the man with his musi, 

The more one learns about Wagner the more one is drive, 
to the conclusion that his music was the direct outcome of his 
love affairs. Knowing something of the nature of thew 
affairs, such a conclusion might imply derogation of the 
music; but it does not. The music was the product of 
Wagner's imagination, and in his imagination Wagner love 
and renounced sublimely. The fact that in practice sublimity 
was not achieved has nothing to do with the matter. Th 
music went hand in hand with the imagined love, the idealized 
self-dramatization, not with the affair as it was lived; and 
Dr. Kapp would have done well to make this point clear, 1h 


come back to his thesis, however: the music and the love | 


affair were inseparable ; without the one the other wouli 
never have come into being ; and further, the very nature of 
the love affair was reflected in the music. Thus, for instance, 
not only was Mathilde Wesendonck, Wagner's «wnsterbliche 
Geliebte, the inspiration of Tristan, but also, according to Dr. 
Kapp, of Die Meistersinger ; the one was the outpouring 0! 
his immortal love for her, the unattainable ; the other the 
gesture of renunciation with which, at least in his imagination, 
he renounced her, as Hans Sachs renounced Eva. Whetlie! 
or not Mathilde did inspire Die Meistersinger, whether or no 
Wagner was in practice a born renouncer, he could at leas! 
feel renunciation with intensity and communicate that feeling 
to others, enriching them thereby. A great deal of nonsense 
is written about the “ theatricalness ” of Wagner and his way 
of dramatizing his emotions: it was not done out of al 
empty heart. To Wagner the love of a woman was as necessary 


as the air he breathed, without it he was dry bones ; and f 


Dr. Kapp deserves our thanks for the skilful balance he holds | 


between the three women whom fate singled out to supply this 
need: Minna, Mathilde, Cosima—Minna who held some sort 
of a home together while Wagner was fighting virtually tor his 
life ; Mathilde who was fitted to bring out ‘ the highest 


revelations of his genius ’’ ; Cosima who stood by him during 7 
the last phase and, by the sheer force of her personality, made [ 


it possible for him to carry out the Bayreuth ideal. 

But this book is not the story of an idyll, nor even of 4 
tragic idyll. Dr. Kapp is by no means reticent about the 
thoroughly repellent aspects of Wagner's life; we are told 
of the dismal, commonplace liaisons and intrigues, of the 
sickening household at Penzing, with its silken hangings and 
perfume-poisoned atmosphere. We are shown the sensuality 
and vanity which so nearly overwhelmed him. But we ate 
also made to bear in mind, what was not apparent to his 
disgusted relatives, the white-hot idealism, the constant link 
between the man and the musician, 

; Epwarp CRranuSilAW. 
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Fiction 


By L. A. G. Strona. 


Skerrett. By Liam O’Flaherty. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

Aria and F inale. By James Hanley. (Boriswood. 5s.) 

Ballerina. By Lady Eleanor Smith. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

The Summer Flood. By Goronwy Rees. (Faber and Faber. 
s. 6d.) ’ 

All Rar the Love of a Lady. By Dion Clayton Ca!throp. (Chapman 
and Hall. 7s. 6d.) 

Sugared Grief. By Barbara Goolden, (Chapman and Hall. 
qs. 6d.) P 

The China-Berry Tree. By Jessie Fauset. (Elkin Mathews. 
7s. 6d.) 


When the Wicked Man. By Ford Madox Ford. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Mr. O’FLaneRtTY’s work continues to improve and deepen. 
The play of passion and muscle is reinforced by the play of 
spirit : the rattle of short, vivid sentences develops into the 
tone of a prose more supple and more deeply organized, At 
the same time, there is no loss in action or in sharpness of 
outline. 

Skerrett, the bearded schoolmaster who comes, cursing his 
fate, to Nara, is a typical O’Flaherty character. Hating the 
barren island and its inhabitants, he sets to work brutally to 
tame his wild classes, and succeeds. Then the birth of his 
little son changes him. He throws himself heart and soul into 
his job. idolizes Father Moclair, the parish priest, and wins 
the love of the people. For years all goes well. Then, with 
the death of his child, the one link of sympathy between him 
and his wife is broken, and she takes to drink. Skerrett is 
soon in disgrace, at odds with the avaricious priest, at odds 
with the people : and the book develops into a struggle which 
can have only one end. This tragic story is the best thing 
Mr, O'Flaherty has done for a long time—if, indeed, it is not 
his best novel : 

“The sun was low upon the western horizon and its red-gold rays 

came over the calm, white sea like a shining road. Upon the land 
broad shadows moved, as if drawing a smooth thin cloak over the 
still crags, the parched glens and the little stone-walled fields where 
the full-grown rye was turning pale and slanting at the tips through 
weight of seed. The air was so clear that the eye could distinguish 
the houses on the mainland ten miles away, and of such a soft 
delicacy that the act of breathing became a sensuous pleasure. Up 
above there were white clouds, standing here and there like cliffs 
of ice, slowly shifting their form, lit with the sunlight to a dazzling 
splendour. All round there was bird music in the fullness of late 
summer, when the newly fledged are opening their throats for the 
first song of youth.” 
There is in Skerrett much beautiful writing, clear characteriza- 
tion, violence, insight and drama, The one objection that 
can fairly be made to it is that its essential story could have 
been told in a shorter compass—though that would admittedly 
lose the reader many vivid incidents and scenes. 

Mr. Hanley has a good deal in common with Mr. 
0’Flaherty, though his way of going about his work is quite 
different. The three long-short stories in Aria and Finale 
are most impressive, and the latest—the title story—seems to 
me the best. It makes all its effects quietly, proving that 
Mr. Hanley has no need to rely upon the violence with which 
his name has been chiefly associated. What is more, it is 
yTitten on straightforward, traditional lines, without any of 
the devices (omission of pronouns, stops, &c.) which are used 
in the other two. When all is said and done, Mr. Hanley’s 
reputation will depend upon his creative vitality, not upon 
his swearwords, and it is good to have it thus indisputably 
proved to the general reader that he can do without them. 
These three stories are each excellent in its kind—Aria and 
Finale full of beauty and reflective feeling, The Last Voyage 
grim and powerful, Stoker Haslett grim and macabre ; though 
this last was a little spoiled for me because I saw too early 
how it was going to end. Taken together, they entitle Mr. 
Hanley to very high consideration indeed. 

Ballerina exhibits Lady Eleanor Smith’s cool, objective 
method at its best. It is the story of Pauline Varley, alias 
Lina Varsovina, whose father was a low comedian, and her 
mother a Jewess from the East End. Lina, or Pauline, 
reached the top rank in her profession by dint of lavish 
sacrifices to art. Among its victims were her lovers, the old 
dancer, the Grand Duke, the Swede, the future Lord, and, inci- 
dentally, the child whom the Swede gave her. It is in essence 
a familiar story, even down to the *“ Snow Bird” dance, but 
the telling makes it new. Lady Eleanor Smith makes us lose 


a little on the swings—we get no deep analysis of the dancer’s 
life or—which would have been even better—of her art : but 
she makes up for it on the roundabouts, the picaresque 
scenes and the bright colours in which the book abounds. It 
is, to my mind, her best story. 

Mr. Goronwy Rees offers a first novel which by luck or skill 
captures the essence of youth. It is the story of two people, 
and its action is confined to a few days. Owen, an under- 
graduate, at home in Wales on his vacation, falls once more 
unwillingly in love with his cousin Nest. He resists her, gives 
way, rows her out to an island after a dance, and their love 
is consummated for the first and the last time. The horse 
show is well described, as is the final (quite unnecessary) 
catastrophe. There are wise passages, such as the discussion 
of pee and friendship, and plenty of happy touches : 

‘You’re too inquisitive, David,’ said Mrs. Parry, her reproof 
senaaee by a note of pride, as if inquisitiveness were some early 
manifestation of extreme inte lligence ”’ ; 
but the real achievement and charm of the book lies in its 
complete surrender to the freshness and the thoughts of youth. 

It was all for the love of the wrong lady that Robin Elder 
began to spend his considerable fortune. To put it bluntly, 
Ida hooked him. ‘“ I don’t want to be called an adventuress,” 
she told him: so he gave her all she wanted, from rubies to a 
flat. ‘Then he offered her a little place in the country and a 
quict life, whereupon she at once absconded to Paris with a 
gentleman who knew how to treat a chorus girl properly, and 
Robin was consoled by the ginger-headed Good Sort whom he 
ought to have appreciated much sooner. All for the Love of a 
Lady is like a fancy cake, with one or two unexpectedly sticky 
pieces in it; but the rest is light and readable, and has been 
stirred by a practised hand. I do not know if any of the 
schools which teach Journalism by correspondence have got 
hold of Miss Goolden for their chapter on ‘* How to convey 
character in dialogue.” If not, 1 commend the following to 
their attention : 

‘“** There’s a very good concert being relayed from the Queen’s 
Hall,’ said Brenda. * I don’t know if anyone would like to hear it.’ 

‘Oh, one of the Proms. ?’ said Mrs. Gapp; ‘ how frightfully 
jolly ! i 
‘Yes, I don’t mind,’ 


of musie by all means.’ 
‘One only hopes,’ said Charlotte, 


Said Captain Springfield ; ‘ let’s have a bit 


‘that they will not pander too 


much to the public taste. That is, I think, their tendency. One 
feels . . 
atl hate to spoil the story, but you try listening instead,’ said 


Dan.” 
It is not profound ; 


sronttent sn 


the strokes are broad: but it is most 
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refreshingly definite. This easy-going tale of the country in 
full summer is not profound either, but it is attractive, easy 
to read—in the complimentary sense of the American “ easy 
to look at ’—and most expertly done. To Brenda “ it was 
essential that life should be lived gracefully rather than truth- 
fully”; but, as Sugared Grief proves, grace and truth are 
by no means incompatible. 

The China-Berry Tree is a novel of educated negro life in an 
American State where negroes suffer no particular hardship. 
Laurentine was of mixed parentage, and the coloured neigh- 
bours disapproved of her mother. Miss Fauset is inclined to 
sentimentalize her plight, and to allow her cheerful cousin 
Melissa to capture the reader’s interest and take it away from 
Laurentine. A pleasantly written story, in which unusual 
material is handled with no particular distinction. 

Mr. Ford Madox Ford apparently takes a low view of the 
New York publishing world. His Joe Notterdam, neurotic 
and elderly, at a drunken party’ signs a contract with an 
author named Porter, which his partners are able to repu- 
diate. Porter kills himself, and Notterdam is blackmailed by 
his wife. An attractive female secretary whom one of the 
partners brought into the office hits on a device to keep the 
firm’s name clear of scandal. Notterdam’s own wife has been 
his partner’s lover; and so on, and so forth. It is all very 
vigorous, as is everything from this bellicose and practised 
pen: but its author has done better work. 





Current Literature 


THE BRITISH WAY IN WARFARE 
By Captain Liddell Hart 
In military matters Captain Liddell Hart is the brilliant 
heretic who would dethrone Clausewitz and Foch and revert 
to Marlborough, Maréchal Saxe, the young Napoleon and 
Sherman as true masters of strategy. He puts his views with 
exceptional clarity in his new volume of essays, The British 
Way in Warfare (Faber, 12s. 6d.). He begins with a suggestive 
paper on “ The Historic Strategy of Britain ”’—the use of 
combined land and sea forces and the avoidance of Continental 
land campaigns—which was almost utterly forgotten in the 
late War. He enforces the moral in ‘* The Fallacy of French 
Strategy ” and “ The Signpost that was Missed ’’—namely, 
Grant at Vicksburg and Sherman’s march through Georgia 
as the main factors in the defeat of the Confederate States. 
His ‘Strategy Reframed,” embodying eighteenth-century 
principles with modern instances, is an able and impressive 
piece of writing. Captain Liddell Hart goes on to discuss 
the future of armaments and their probable use, with much 
technical information about mechanized infantry and 
artillery and about the value of aircraft in police work on 
the frontiers and elsewhere. His account of recent develop- 
ments in the British and Italian, Armies is particularly well- 
informed. It should be added that the author, like most 
soldiers, is essentially a man of peace. But “ rational paci- 
ficism must be based on a new maxim—‘ if you wish for 
a0 understand war.’ ” His attractive and thoughtful 
ook will certainly help the layman to comprehend the mili- 
tary problems which the Disarmament Conference has to 
face. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
By J. W. Chambers 
The story of English economic history has been much im- 
peded by writers who ventured to draw general conclusions 
from scattered facts relating to different districts. Dr. J. D. 
Chambers, in his instructive monograph on Nottinghamshire 
in the Eighteenth Century (P. S. King, 15s.) has chosen the 
safer course of intensive research into the conditions prevailing 
in one county from the Restoration to the end of the eighteenth 
century. He describes first the rise of the local gentry and 
their methods of local administration. The * great unpaid ” 
were arbitrary but public-spirited, and not ungenerous 
except to poachers. Dr. Chambers then deals thoroughly 
with the development of the framework knitting industry, the 
workpeople in which were among the earliest of trade unionists 
because they suffered acutely from the introduction of 
machinery. Next comes a valuable analysis of the progress 
and effects of enclosures in the county. These began at an 
early date on the pasture lands, but on the arable lands were 
mostly deferred till the later eighteenth century. The author 
points out, quite fairly, that stock-raising could not develop 
without enclosures, so that the change was inevitable, though 
he shows that it involved the displacement of labourers and of 
some small freeholders. Finally, Dr. Chambers considers the 
poor law, wages and prices, and social life in general. The 


abuses that grew out of the parochial system of poor relief 
and the law of settlement, which required each parish to care 
for its native poor and no others, are clearly illustrated. 


a 


The author’s thorough knowledge of the county is evident and 
lends special interest to his book. 


THESE MODERNS: SOME PARISIAN CLOSE.upg 
By F. Ribadeau Dumas f 
Since this collection of sketches and “* pen-portraits ” comes } 
with an introduction from no less a writer than Miss Dorothy | 
Richardson, we must do our best to find in it the merit gy | 
proclaims. “ Artists,” she tells us, “ life’s irregulars, vary | 
from race to race. There is in the French a reassuring op. 
sistency. The French author would seem to live mop 
‘ artistically’ than do most Britons of the same persuasion, | 
And it is not quite that he desires to do so, deliberately . 
dramatizes his life. It is a fundamental difference of tone> | 
M. Ribadeau Dumas is resolved that drama shall not |p | 
lacking. M. Pierre Drieu La Rochelle he calls “ Impetuosity, | 
froth of youth of a young god escaped from the Hell of the | 
War to fall into the Hell of the senses.””. M. Henry de Monthe. 
lant is “the new Chateaubriand, the new Barrés, the jp. 
petuous Caesarian, child of the Sun and of Mithra, th 
matador overthrown but yesterday in the arena.” The 
portrait of Colette, which begins well, tails off into vague chit. 
chat and a fifth-hand epigram of M. Reboux. With M. Maumnis 
the author is happier—but is his art of biography only“, 
system of minute documentation” ? The best portraits ary 
those of M. Duhamel and Maurice Dekobra. M. Payen’s 
caricatures, with their expressive nervous line, are the best 
part of These Moderns. (Humphrey Toulmin. 7s. 64.). 


SOME QUARTERLIES F 

The Criterion (Edited by T. S. Eliot, 7s. 6d.) maintains its 
supremacy among literary periodicals. To the July number, 
Mr. Ezra Pound contributes an essay on the late Harold Monn 
which is a refreshing change from the death-bed manner of the 
conventional obituarist. Mr. L. C. Knights writes on 
‘* Education and the Drama in the Age of Shakespeare,” and 
sets out to refute customary notions of the ignorance of an 
Elizabethan audience. There is a finely written short story, | 
‘** Climacteric,” by Mr. Peter Quennell, the usual chronicles 
and a well-assorted collection of reviews. 

In the June issue of This Quarter (Edited by Edward Titw, 
5s.), considerable space is devoted to Goethe, both editorially 
and in translations, among the writers of which are Her 
Ludwig Lewissohn and Mr. W. J. Turner. Mr. Humbert 
Wolfe writes on ‘*‘ The Limits of Obscenity,” and decides that 
the present generation of writers have reached them. There 
are a good collection of poems and short stories. Three pages 
of The Flying Column are devoted to a discussion of some 
remarks which Mr. T. S. Eliot made on ‘** The Writing of 








Poetry ” in the course of an essay on George Herbert in the 
Spectator last March. 
The June issue of Life and Letters (Edited by Desmond 
MacCarthy, 2s. 6d.) contains an interesting study of Sir | 
Walter Scott by Lord David Cecil, a short story, ‘* Seth,” by 
Mr. Evelyn Waugh, and chronicles by Mr. Peter Quennell and 

Mr. Austin Clarke. 


Gramophone Notes 


BEETHOVEN’s ‘“ Emperor’ Concerto (Concerto No. 5 in 
Flat Major, Op. 73) is one of those rare examples of musical 
excellence which have found favour with highbrow and lovw- 





brow alike. Herr Schnabel’s public, too, is composed of 
diverse elements, so that the combination of forces (with Dr. 


Malcolm Sargent and the London Symphony Orchestra; | 
H.M.V. DB 1685-89, 30s.) should prove pretty generally | 


acceptable. The ‘ Emperor ”’ was Beethoven’s last concerto, 


and it is not easy to guess at his approach to a sixth. There | 
is an air of assurance and finality about the work which suggests | 


that Beethoven’s future development would be rather a con- 


solidation of position than an exploration of fresh territory. | 


Herr Schnabel’s interpretation is dignified and not lacking in 
sensitiveness. His treatment of the third movement is more 


restrained than is customary, but is nicely calculated to | 
It is difficult to | 


balance his magisterial rendering of the first. 
find fault with the recording. 

The rest of this month’s records are rather dwarfed by the 
first mentioned. Mengelberg with the ( 
Orchestra (Columbia LX 168, 6s.) gives attractive renderings 
of two of Grieg’s Elegiac Melodies, The Last Spring and Heart 
Aches ; pieces which have suffered from an unmerited oblivion, 
and free from the oppressive nostalgia which overwhelmed 
Peer Gynt and other of the composer’s better known compos! 
tions. L’Orchestre Symphonique de Paris, conducted by 


Eugene Bigot (on Col. DX 355, 4s.) gives a pleasant version 


of ‘Thomas’ Overture to Mignon. 


There is little else of conspicuous eminence to note. Among 


single records, we may recommend Dohnanyi’s versions of 


Strauss’ Schatz Waltz and Du und Du from Die Fledermaus | 


(H.M.V. C€ 23868, 4s.); Te Deum in C (C. V. Stanford) sung 
by St. George’s Chapel Choir, Windsor; conducted by 5! 
Walford Davies (Col. DX 357, 4s.), and the Lener Quartets 
playing of the Nocfurne from Borodine’s Quartet in D (Col. LX 
169, 6s.). AUTOLYCUS. 


f 


Concertgebouw © 
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HELP THOSE WHO HELP OTHERS 


Readers of the Spectator have built up a fine tradition in the 
past for their generous support of our voluntary hospitals 


bs (Ap) and charitable institutions. 


Even greater help is needed in etd 


these more difficult times, and we recommend the following 
charitable appeals for your consideration. Donations, 
however small, will be welcomed. 





1,0 70,176 
| disabled & necessitous 
ex-Service men 


| helped by this Society and over 


3,000 trained in its workshops. 
There are, however, thousands still 
destitute, sick or disabled. Will you 
help to re-pay the debt we owe 
them? Funds are most urgently 
needed. Please send what you can 
to The Hon. Treasurer, Admiral of 
the Fleet Sir Roger Keyes, Bart. 
G.CB., KCC, CMG. DSO; 


SOLDIERS & SAILORS 
HELP SOCIETY 


& Lord Roberts Memorial Workshops, 
Room 40, 122 Brompton Road, 
London, S.W. 3. 

| 


| Registered under War Charitics Act. 








-——ERADICATE DISEASE 


by subscribing to the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 
(Founded 1746) 

and give the patients an opportunity to 

become young women worthy of our race. 

Please send a Special Donation to Secretary, 

283 Harrow Road, London, W. 9. 








To All Holiday-Makers. 


KINDLY CONSIDER THE 
VERY POOR 


crowded together, day and night, in their slum 
dwellings in East-Central London—Clerkenwell 
and thereabouts—aud help us to give them some 
change of air and scene. 


£5 pays for a mother and_ three 
children for a fortnight’s holiday. 
21/- pays for a boy or girl for a 
fortnight’s holiday. 
Contributions gratefully acknowledycd by 


WILLIAM WILKES, Secretary, 


FIELD LANE INSTITUTION 
(Founded 1841), 
Vine St., Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 1. 














DR. BARNARDO'S 
HOMES 


WILL YOU SEND THEM 


HALF-A-CROWN 
TO FEED THE CHILDREN? 





a 
YY 


Dr. Barnardo’s Homes are making 
their Annual Appeal for 400,000 
Half-Crowns for food for the largest 
family in the world—it equals a 
town in size—over 8,200 boys and 
girls; 1,319 are helpless babies and 
toddlers under. 5. 24,000 meals 
have to be supplied every day. 


400,000 Half-Crowns 


required for the Children’s Food. 


Cheques and Orders payable “ Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes Food Fund,” and 
crossed, should be addressed to Dr. Bar- 
nardo’s Homes, 22 Barnardo House, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 





A Corner of one of the Laboratories 





The Cancer Hospital (Free) is applying 
itself to the methodical and scientific in- 
vestigation of the causes of Cancer; and 
the results of its invaluable research work 
are placed at the disposal of the medical 
practitioners of the world. 
Whilst carrying on this work of study and 
research, The Cancer Hospital is contri- 
buting to the alleviation of suffering. It 
is well equipped with the most up-to-date 
appliances. Poor patients are admiited 
free, and a certain number of beds are 
provided for advanced cases who are kept 
comfortable and free from pain. 
Please send a donation or 
subscription to the Secretary 


THE 
CANCER 
HOSPITAL (FREE ) 

Fulham Road, London, S.W.3. 


Bankers—Covutts & Co., 440, Strand. 
Secretary—J. Courtney BucCHAnan, C.B.E. 
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DONATIONS TOWARDS THIS HUMANE WORK SHOULD BE SENT TO THE 


_ Chief Secretary, R.S. P. C. wd 105, a it omnes 5. W. 1. 
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AYMARA 


The R.S.P.C.A 


Oldest Animal Protection Society in the World and the only one in England employ- 
ing a large staff of inspectors qualified by special training to detect cruelty to animals. 
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In 1931 


= Cautions given - - - - 
= Complaints investigated - - 
Convictions for cruelty - - 
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Travel 
A Holiday on a Mediaeval Island 


TuERE are still places, even in Europe, of which it cannot 
be said that ‘ the world is too much with us.” Such a one 
is Visby, capital city of the island of Gothland in the Baltic, 
less than two days from London. The transition from 
the restless turmoil of the metropolis to the quiet ofcenturies 
which has laid its mantle upon Visby is truly amazing. Indeed, 
it is more; for to nerves overstrung, to minds jaded, to 
bodies weary with the wear and tear of modernity and all 
that it implies, this sudden cessation of life (for it seems no 
less) is in itself a tonic of supreme efficacy. The sharpness 
of the contrast is, in fact, intensified by its prolongation 
until the very last moment; for the steamers upon which 
one crosses overnight to Visby from Kalmar, or from Stockholm 
are modern to the smallest comfort-providing detail. 

Imagine Visby as it comes up steadily on the horizon, the 
sun glinting upon its towers. You never saw so many towers 
packed into so small a space. From the seashore rises the 
hill upon which the town stands ; from the deck of the steamer 
you can trace almost every yard of the massive, battlemented 
wall, two miles in circumference, which encircles Visby. 
As you draw nearer, and the little harbour opens an inviting 
mouth, the towers can be counted and distinguished ; there 
are no fewer than thirty-seven guardhouses rising up from 
the walls, and the black or battered tops of thirteen of the 
original eighteen churches. 

The quays are silent, the warehouses deserted and decrepit ; 
and as you tread the narrow, cobbled streets, overhung by 
the crazy old dwelling houses and mediaeval shops, the 
same sense of desolation steals over you. There is life in 
Visby to-day, but it is a subdued life; it has been subdued 
ever since that day, five hundred and seventy-one years ago, 
when Visby fell, once and for all time, from her high estate. 

Yor this is a city of tragedy, though its peacefulness makes 
one forget Visby’s history. For those silent quays once 
echoed to the sound of almost every European tongue, those 
tumbling warehouses were once stuffed to bursting point with 
the wealth of nations, gallants jauntily strode those cobbled 
streets and their ladies leaned over the balconies of those tall 








‘WELL, THAT’S 
SETTLED’ .... 






EE: Rasa sane 2 : 3 
Game and set... a hard tussle... and now, 
George, for a spot of rest... and a pipe of Rhodian.’ 


RHODIAN 


CURLY CUT 


RHODIAN Also RHODIAN MIXTURE 1D. , 
DE LUXE and RHODIAN ROUGH CUT 10; - 
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In. Packets and Tins only 
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old houses, and a great, protective wall crept round t¢ 
on its hill. Visby was a member, a rich and influentig| 
member, of the great Hanseatic League. Wealth was he 
undoing. The walls were not adequately manned, the look, 
out became spasmodic. An excess of pride, a jealousy ot 
pre-eminence led to a quarrel with Lubeck, the nearest 
Hansa town, and Visby’s former ally. ' 

At this moment came the Danes, long waiting with 
covetous eye on Visby’s wealth. One night in the year 1361 
they fell upon the city. In a few hours they had strippeq it 
of all its possessions, massacred the men, carried off the 
women and children. There was practically no OPPOsition : 
and from our point of view it was well, for the shell of th. 
city remained almost untouched and, despite a final sack by 
Lubeck, it is now much as it was seven hundred years an, 
On Visby, with its mild air and constant summer sun, tine 
has laid but a gentle hand. 

Thus it is that to-day you can step ashore at Visby, clog 
in travel time to England, but centuries away in spirit, ang 
at once you find yourself in the Middle Ages. It was they 
much as it is now; populate the streets, the churches, th 
towers with their throngs of colourful islanders, and there it 
is, perfectly preserved for the curious moderns. 

Although it must seem rather an anti-climax, I feel it a 
well to add, for the benefit of those who wonder precisely 
where one may sleep, eat, or even, it may be, dance in such 
a place, that barely a mile outside the walls through the 
East Gate there is on the cliff overlooking a secluded sea coye 
a hotel which offers all these things and more. _ For Visby js 
now Swedish ; and where Sweden is, comfort, cleanliness and 
excellent living are never far away ! R. K, 


he city 


* * * * 


At the moment travel in Sweden is unusually inexpensive 
for the English tourist. For example, take this twelve 
day tour to Stockholm and Lapland: Swedish Lloyd liner 
from Tilbury to Gothenburg. Motor tour of the city. Electric 
express to Stockholm. Two days in this beautiful capital 
including motor tours round the city and to the Royal Palace 


of Drottingholm, and steamer trip to Saltsjobaden. Re. 7 


taurant and sleeping car express to Abisko in Lapland, in 
the Arctic Circle. ‘Two days at Abisko. 
to see the Midnight Sun. 
ment, to great waterfalls and pre-historic canyon. Sleeping 
and restaurant car express to Gothenburg. Swedish Lloyd 
liner to Tilbury. Arrive London 34 hours later. Fluctuations 
in the rate of exchange make it impossible to give exact 
figures; but the approximate cost of such a tour, inclusive, 
would now be less than £28—for the £ is now worth 2s. in 
Sweden. 


Finance—Public & Private 


Debt Conversion and the 
Outlook 


In many respects the current year, of which rather mor 
than one half has now passed, has been an extraordinarily 
eventful one and no event, perhaps, was more important 
than the one announced on the last day of the first half 
of the year when the Chancellor of the Exchequet 
announced the details of the conversion of the 5 per cent, 
War Loan. 

That event, however, would have been quite impossible 
but for the extraordinary developments throughout 
the first six months of the year. The year 1932 opened 
with a 6 per cent. Bank Rate and the first half of this 
year closed with the announcement of a 2 per cent. Rate, 
being the lowest for 35 years. The year also opened 
with 24 per cent. Consols at 55} while by June 30th 
they had risen to 663, and as will be seen from the table 
of quotations which follows later there has since been 4 
further rise owing to the announcement of the terms o 
the conversion of the 5 per cent. War Loan. But while 
this great rise in investment securities has been largely 
due to the phenomenal ease in money, the fact remaits 
that the causes of the ease have been for the most part 
unfavourable in character. Practically throughout the 
whole of the first half of the year world depression 
deepened owing, in large measure, to the continu 
political unsettlement; the Danubian Conference held 
in London in the spring completely failed to come to al 
agreement concerning remedial measures to be appli 
to certain of the necessitous countries in Europe. 


(Continued on vage 167.) 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 166.) 
SAFETY First. 

That circumstance, together with the deepening of the 
financial and industrial depression in the United States, 
and the gigantic Kreuger frauds and the unfavourable 
conditions in Germany and some other foreign countries, 


produced conditions wholly detrimental to any trade 
revival. Indeed, the exchange regulations which became 


increasingly general in foreign countries, had the effect 
of restricting still further the already severely restricted 
volume of international trade and this, in its turn, 
affected the Money Markets of the world, causing a 
fall to record low rates. 

At the same time, it is the fact of the Government’s 
bold scheme for converting the War Loan, which has been 
the influence responsible for the final dramatic rise 


' in British Government and kindred stocks, a point which 


js well brought out by the following table, where under 
column 2 the prices of June 30th (the day before the 
Conversion scheme was announced) are compared with 


' those current at the beginning of the year, while the outer 
column gives the quotations current last Monday when 
' the effect of the Conversion announcement had been 
» operating for nearly three weeks. 


Price Price Price 
Stocks. Jan. Ist. June 30th. July 25th. 

Consols 2} p.c. . oe ea 554 66} 725 

do. 4p.c.  «- ee ee 814xd 102xd 1064 
War Loan 5 p.c. .. oe oe 95} 1013 102 

do. 4} p.c... oe ee 93 102 1024 

' Funding Loan 4 p.c. ee we 832 1043 1072 

' Victory Bonds 4 p.c. “s oo 90 1044 106} 

* Conversion Loan 3$ p.c. ar 73} 93} 1004 

do. 5 p.c., 1944-64. 99} 110% 115} 

Treasury 4 p.c., 1934-36 wa 93} 103} 1043 
- do.  5p.c., 1933-35 oe 98} 1024 102 

' Local Loans, 3 p.c. oe ee 60 77% 85} 
» Bank of England Stock .. ° 2375 289 814 
India, 2} p.c. ae ee ee 36 54 58 
| Metrop. Con. 2} p.c. ee ee 68} 86 90 
| Port of Lond. 3 p.c. ‘‘A” ae 56 73 83 
Birm. 3} p.c. aft. 1946 .. ee 69} 86 97 
Bristol, 3 p.c., 1920-60 .. ee 66 83 86 

Liverpool 3} p.c. .. a ee 70 86 964 
Aust. 6 p.c., 1931-41 ee ee 894 100 101 

N.S. Wales 3 p.c. Ins., 1935 695 85 914 
N, Zealand 5 p.c. Ins., 1935-45 .. 865 97 104 
Queensland 4 p.c. Ins., 1940-50... 62 75 89 
» Victoria 43 p.c., 1940-60. . ae 69} 83 98 
W. Aust. 4 p.c., 1942-62 oe 58} 734 89 


It may be doubted whether there has ever been an 


- oceasion when British Government stocks have registered 


so great a rise within so short a period, for it will be seen 


| from the foregoing that 4 per cent. Consols, for example, 
ina little more than six months have risen by something 


like 25 points. Although it is still too early to determine 


_ the full measure of response which will be given to the 
Government’s offer to holders of the 5 per cent. War 
' Loan, it is clear from the statements which were made 


early this week by the Financial Secretary to the Treasury 


' that the conversion is making extraordinarily good pro- 
gress; over £1,000,000,000 actually has already been 


converted, while the opinion is held in the City that before 
the end of this month (after which, of course, the cash 


_ bonus will no longer be obtainable) the total conversions 
» May possibly amount to anything from £1,300,000,000 
to £1,500,000,000. 
' Would have seemed to be almost too much to hope for, 


A few weeks ago such a response 


but as usual the courageous course has proved also to be 


_ the most. successful, and in the absence of any develop- 


ments calculated to increase the value of money there is 


, every prospect of the Government’s repayments next 
| December, to those demanding repayment, proving almost 


a negligible quantity. 
Moreover, if I am right in forecasting a completely 


| Successful result of the Conversion operation the effect 
upon all high-class securities must for some time, at all 


events, be very considerable, while this in turn should be a 
favourable point for industrial and other borrowers, and 
when the ban on new issues has been removed after the 
bresent conversion operation is over, it seems probable 


(Continued on page 168.) 





COMPANY MEETING. 





STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 





STRONG LIQUID POSITION 





LORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH’S REVIEW 





THE annual general meeting of the Standard Bank of South Africa, 
Ltd., was held on Wednesday, July 27th, at Southern House, E.C. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Balfour of Burleigh, who presided, in the 
course of his speech, said: The year which has passed since our 
last meeting has been one of great economic difficulty. In addition 
to the continued fall in the price of primary products we have had to 
encounter the special difficulties which have arisen as a consequence 
of the abandonment by Great Britain of the gold standard on 
September 2Ist last. It has been a year of world-wide crisis and 
the shareholders will be awaiting with special interest an account 
of the manner in which the events of so difficult a period have been 
reilected in the affairs of our Bank. I venture to say that the account 
of their stewardship which the Board have to render on this occa- 
sion is one with which you will have no cause to be disappointed. 

You have in your hands a copy of the report and of the balance 
sheet as at March 3lst last, and I would hke in the first place to 
offer you some detailed comment on the figures. 

Let me begin by explaining that as our balance sheet is expressed 
in sterling it has been necessary to convert the amount equivalent 
to our Paid-up Capital. 

One other matter in connexion with the balance sheet requires 
a reference. You will perhaps remember that in our statement 
of September 30th last the Liabilities and Assets in South Africa 
were included at par of exchange, and it was stated that provision 
for the difference in exchange had been met out of Contingencies 
Account. It is satisfactory to be able to report that the position 
having been dealt with in the present Accounts in the manner 
which I have explained, the amount set aside in September last 
has been re-transferred to Contingencies Account, 


THE DIvipEND. 


The balance of profit for the year is £457,442, a decrease on last 
year’s figures of some 19 per cent. Having regard to the difficulties 
of the period in which this profit has been earned, I need not refer 
to the matter in any spirit of apology. You will observe that pro- 
vision for bad and doubtful debts has been made out of the profits 
for the year. 

With the amount of £142,622 brought forward, the balance for 
disposal is £600,064. The Board recommend appropriating £100,000 
to the Pension Fund, the same amount as last year, and the payment 
of a final dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, making 
a total distribution of 11 per cent. for the year. This will leave 
an increased amount of £150,064 to be carried forward to the next 
account. 

If we include our Investments in Government securities and 
Treasury Bills, which, as you know, can be turned into cash without 
delay, our immediate liquid resources amount to 41 per cent. 
of our liabilities to our customers. This shows that we are main- 
taining an extremely liquid position. 

The soundness and liquidity of the financial position revealed by 
the accounts in your hands entitle us, I think, to feel proud of the 
way in which our Bank has emerged from a year of quite exceptional 
difficulty. 

THE FuTuRE. 

As to the future I think we have now more solid grounds on which 
to base our hopes of ultimate world recovery than have been visible 
for some time past. First and foremost there is the great improve- 
ment in British credit which has been steadily taking place ever 
since the General Election and the formation of the National 
Government last autumn ; the final seal has been set on this recovery 
by the now assured success of the great War Loan conversion scheme, 
which, moreover, by an all round cheapening of borrowing will 
materially facilitate an industrial revival. Then there is the Lausanne 
agreement. Provisional indeed it is, but in the nature of things it 
could hardly have been otherwise. We may fairly hope that it will 
prove to be the first step towards an international settlement which 
will at last be based on reality and not on fantasy and which will 
rid us by degrees of those barbed wire entanglements in which the 
trade of the world is being strangled to death, 7.e., exchange restric- 
tions and tariff barriers. Finally, there is to-day proceeding at Ottawa 
a Conference of which we are justified in cherishing the brightest 
hopes, more especially if it is being carried on, as we may feel sure 
it is, with the object, in the striking phrase of Mr. Havenga, the 
Union Finance Minister, not merely of putting a ring fence round the 
Empire but of revivifying the trade of the world. 

A few months, and even weeks ago, the prospect before the 
world, owing to the apparent irreconcilability of the views and claims 
of the different nations, was that of drifting ever more swiftly into 
@ collapse of credit which would mean nothing less than the relapse to 
barbarism and starvation of large and important areas. To-day we may 
at all events feel that under the very shadow of impending catas- 
trophe steps are at last being taken to avert disaster, and difficult 
as the future is sure to be—as well in South Africa as in the rest of 
the world—nevertheless a way does seem to be opening up to the 
ultimate restoration of confidence and a return to more normal 
business conditions. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 167.) 
that considerable financial activity may characterize the 
last quarter of the year, as many industrial concerns 
should then be able to convert maturing debenture 
obligations into new stocks carrying a much lower rate of 
interest. 

Nor in considering recent events and their possible 
effects upon the general financial situation must the 
important statement made at the beginning of this week 
by Senator Borah in the United States be overlooked. 
One of the foremost opponents in America of any revision 
of the terms of international War Debts, he has now 
publicly advocated a_ reconsideration of the whole 
problem, and while it is believed that Senator Borah 
connects his reasoning with expectations of a general 
decrease in European armaments, he bases his main 
argument upon his belief that a revision of the War 
Debt arrangements is essential from the standpoint of 
American interests themselves. This remarkable speech, 
coming soon after the agreement reached at Lausanne, 
is undoubtedly an event of the first importance and 
should be helpful to the world’s Economic Conference 
to be held later on. For at that Conference questions 
will assuredly arise connected with international co- 
operation concerning all matters of international concern 
such as monetary policy, tariffs, removal of exchange 
restrictions and so forth, and it is impossible to see how 
such international co-operation could become effective 
so long as the great barrier of War Debts and Reparations 
remains. Having regard to all that has taken place 
during recent years, the work of reconstruction may be 
slow and dillicult, but the prospects are, at all events, 
more hopeful than they were, and in surveying the 
events of recent years and those of the past six months 
I cannot forbear from suggesting one point which seems 
to emerge with particular clearness, and it is this. Things 
have usually been at their darkest when as_ regards 
international affairs extreme nationalism has blocked 
the way to the mutual agreements and co-operation 
obviously beneficial to all concerned, while as regards 
the domestic affairs of different countries things have 
usually been at their blackest when party politics have 
dominated the situation and when individual or class 
interests have been placed before the interests of the 
nation as a whole. Similarly, however, the gleams of 
light and of hope have usually come when narrow 
nationalism has given way to the acceptance of broader 
international considerations, as in the case of the recent 
agreement reached at Lausanne, while to go no farther 
than this country, I suggest that the real turn in the 
tide here came when, as a result of our troubles of last 
autumn, class interests were subordinated to the demands 
of a National Government. 

And now in the loyal and patriotic response given by 
holders of the old 5 per cent. War Loan to the 
Government’s Conversion proposals we have a further 
example of the readiness of a great section of the 
community to make very real sacrifices for the good of 
the entire nation. Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


INVESTMENT Stocks Firm. 

Tue favourable progress of the Conversion Loan, Senator 
Borah’s statement in the United States with regard to Inter- 
national Debts, the settlement of the Oil Conference in Paris, 
and the continuance of cheap money have combined to stimu- 
late most markets during the past week. Gilt-edged securities, 
under the lead of British Funds, have been one of the strongest 
spots, a feature being the rise in the 3} per cent. War Loan to 
over par for the first time in its history. The Speculative 
Markets, however, have also been good, Oil shares rising for 
the reason already mentioned, while there has been a good deal 
of activity in the Mining section. Even Foreign Stocks, 
including German Bonds, have improved, and some of the 
Home Industrials have advanced a little. 

* * * * 

CABLES AND WIRELESS. 

At the recent meeting of Cables and Wireless, the Governor, 
Mr. J. C. Denison-Pender, had to refer to the unfavourable 
state of trade as reflected in the Company’s returns for the 
past year, but at the same time hopes of @ revival were ex- 


ressed. In referring to the Ottawa Conference Mr, Den: 
ender said that within the last few days the Company 
reached an agreement in principle with the Canadian 
Company which would result in an amalgamation of cable 
wireless interests in that Dominion. After dealing with 
factors which had led the Directors to make the distyj 
on the Cumulative Preference Stock, the Governor saiq 
the position of the current year would not permit the Dj 
to commit themselves to any statement as to the diy; 
for 1932 until after the completion of the accounts fy 
year, unless in the meantime there was a very substantial; 
provement in the world’s trade and telegraphic traffic, 
affirmed, however, that stockholders had no reason to 
alarmed about their holdings, in support of which state 
he set before them several pertinent facts. 
* * * * 
ENGLISH SEWING COTTON. 

The latest Report of the English Sewing Cotton Compar 
for the year ending March 31st last is a thoroughly good oy 
Last year it will be remembered that to pay the dividend ¢ 
10 per cent. an encroachment had to be made upon 
balance carried forward. This time, however, the pro ts cove! 
the dividends and the usual allocation to Pension Fund, ty 
net profit being £254,664 against £226,522 for the previoy 
year, and after paying the dividends and allocating £5,004 
the Pension Fund the carry forward of £81,093 is practicay 
the same as a year ago. Moreover, the balance-sheet show; 
strong position, and among the assets the general investmey 
increased by nearly £60,000 at £1,323,000, while the amouny 
due by Subsidiary Companies have been reduced by £145, 

* * * * 
BANKING IN SouTH AFRICA. 

The latest accounts of the Standard Bank of South Afig 
furnish a striking example of the manner in which a balang. 
sheet can be affected by abnormal exchange conditions, fy 
while, nominally, the deposits show a small increase compari 
with a year ago, deposits in South Africa actually declind 
considerably, the nominal rise being- due to the fact thats 
the balance-sheet is expressed in sterling it has been necessy|_ 
to convert the items of South African currency into sterling) 
at the rate of exchange ruling on March 31st last, the effet) 
being to increase the relative figures on both sides of th) 
balanee-sheet by about one-fourth. At the annual meetiy 
held on Wednesday a particularly able speech was delivers 
by Lord Balfour of Burleigh, who presided, and in the cour 
of his remarks he showed how conditions in South Africa hai 
been affected both by the continued fall in commodity pric 
and by the exchange situation. The value of the oversea 
trade of the Union for 1931, said Lord Balfour, decreased ly 
no less than £22,616,000, exports falling by about £11,000, 
and imports by about £11,560,000. Fortunately, he added, 
the gold mining industry again showed a record output an 
proved a bulwark of the country’s economic structur, 
Amidst these difficult conditions the operations of the Standarl 
Bank have manifestly been conducted with energy, combined 
with prudence. 

A. W. K. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


CABLES AND WIRELESS LIMITED 


Tue third ordinary general meeting of Cables and Wireless lit 
was held on July 21st at Southern House, London, E.C. 

Mr. J. C. Denison-Pender (governor and managing directory” 
presided, and said that the year 1931 had witnessed a continuo)” 
shrinkage in the volume of international trade and commett 
the natural effect of which had been a further fall in their com 
munications receipts. The year had not been in any respect! 
normal one, and it was not possible to measure its results by at! 
ordinary standard. Their message receipts for 1931 had show 
a decline as compared with the previous year of 9 per cent. Toe 
great American corporations engaged in a similar business We” 
suffering more heavily than that. 

It was a state of affairs which clearly could not continue, and! 
was made worse by competition and by the opening of new servits 
by Governments and others in recent years when trade prospe!) 
were more hopeful. The directors believed they were the ms 
efficient telegraph administration in the world, and that the diy 
ability of bad trade was the main influence affecting their revels) 
and that it could only be of a temporary nature. ‘The growitty 
and substantial economies which were being effected in the under 
taking must prove an additional benefit when trade revived. 

He had previously pointed out that the benefits of a merging® 
undertakings such as this followed gradually on the process © 
reorganization. They were beginning already to see an appreci 
result from their efforts in that direction, but the benefits that might 
accrue from that and other sources could not compare with t 
which would be derived, and which must assuredly come, from te 
revival of trade. Since their last meeting considerable progres 
had been made with the establishment of overseas compa 
within the British Empire to amalgamate and take over the ¢ 
and wireless services. 

The report and accounts were adopted, 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE SPANISH 
REVOLUTION 
By PHILIP ROBINSON 
OTTAWA AND EMPIRE MIGRATION 
By THE REV. ARTHUR G. B. WEST 
(Rector of St. Dunstan-in-the-East) 
THE PROBLEM OF KASHMIR 
By SIR ALBION BANERJI, C.S.1., CLE. 
(formerly Foreign Minister, Kashmir) 
SIR JOHN HAWKINS, ADMIRAL AND 
ADMINISTRATOR 
By COMMANDER A. J. L. PHILLIPS, R.N. 
THE GOLDEN EAGLE 
By SETON GORDON 
3/- net 
Intending Subscribers are invited to apply for a free 
Specimen copy, and particulars of a Special offer. 
Annual Subscription, 36s. (Prepaid), post free. 
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‘ALICE’? IN TOWN 


The best way to explain it is to do it, said the Dodo. If you 
have never seen the Dodo, you will find him, with many interest- 
ing books, drawings, and models of scenes from “ Alice,” at the 
LEWIS CARROLL EXHIBITION. The best way to explain it is 
to ‘do’ it, so bring the children during the school holidays. 
9-6.30 (Saturdays 5). Admission free. Closing August 13. 


| 


A visit to the Children’s Own Bock Room will prove that there are 
lots of tales not so long and sad as the Mouse’s tail, 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD 


BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: MAYFAIR 3601 
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12.40 (Mons. to Sats.), 3.0 (Mons. to Fris.), 3.15 (Sats.), 6.0 p.m. 
(Fris. and Sats.). Sundays: 11.0 a.m., 12.40, 3.0 p.m. Return 
Fares: “ Holiday "’ or Week-end 25/9, Tourist 35/3. 
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mean streets for a fortnight’s real joy in 
You who know the pleasures 
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can hardly realise what 


poverty-stricken surroundings. 
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CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND 


to The Earl of Arran (Room 5), 17 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


they mean to 
children who know nothing but 
Please send 
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every S.O.S. shall 
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Ss.0.S.— 


Will you play your 
Boat Service needs 1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each, 


WILL YOU SEND 


Tue EArt oF HARROWBY, 
Honorary Treasurer. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, : 
42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 
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art in maintaining this tradition—so that 
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Lt.-Co. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.BE 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged asa 


line. 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 


Series discounis : 24% for 6 insertions ; 


5% for 13; 
W.C. 1, with remittanes 





to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


PERSONAL 
LL NERVOUS SPEECH DEFECTS treated by scien- 


tific voice-building. Beauty of tone in speech & song. 
—Viola de Mengel, Bluthner Studios, 21 Wigmore St.,W. 








RE you interested in international affairs? If so, 
A write to-day to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 
vy Gower Street, London, W.C. for full particulars. 





AST-OFF CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most 
urgently needed for Men, Women and Children. 
Our poor people in East London slums suffer greatly.— 





SUPERINTENDENT, EAST END MISSION, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E.1. 
ROM elderly gentlewomen in distress who have 


known life’s best, to poverty-stricken mothers of 
the slums who have never seen the sea: Grandmothers, 
Mothers with their Children, Spinsters, Toddlers, tiny 
Babies: all are found in various Church Army Holiday 
Homes. 
PREBENDARY CARLILE, “ Mothers, &c.,”” 55 Bryanston 
Strect, W.1, begs your help by cheque, Kc. 
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e Oxford Street (Opp. Warings). Ger, 2981, 
SUNDAY, JULY 31st. 
PREMIERE L. 8. TRAUBERG'S 
Russian Talkie 
* ALONE.” 


“MUTTER KRAUSEN,’ 


Last Days: 





- H E CAMBER ID GE, 
Cambridge Cireus. Tem. Bar 6056. 
SECOND WEEK. 
RICHARD OSWALD'S 
Brilliant German Comedy 
“DER HAUPTMANN VON KOEPENICK.” 
Also *“* THE BATTLE OF LIFE ”’ (Russian), 








Prices, 1s. 6d.—8s. 6d. 500 seats at 1s. 6d. 
Continuous performance 1—11, Sundays 6—11. 








“7ERBA AMARGA” TEA RADICALLY CURES 
y RHEUMATISM AND BLADDER TROUBLE 
CAUSED BY URIC ACID. 4s. 6d. per packet (enough for 
a cure; money returned in full if no relief obtained). 
Sole linporter; G, LLoyp, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leics. 








MEDICAL 





oO RELATIVES. 

Invalid or Aged Gentlefolk requiring nursing care, 
Whose means are reduced, are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(near Harrow School). The house has completely 
up-to-date equipment, with a large garden. 

Very moderate fees are arranged to suit patients’ 
financial position. The Home has the highest medical 
and other recommendations.—Write Box 515, or tele- 
phone Byron 2495. 





UTO-INTOXICATION is responsible for Constipation, 
FY Dyspepsia, Acidity, Rheumatism, Colitis and all 
stomacnic Complaints. Write re Prof, Metchnikoff’s Food, 
NEW KESEARCH COMPANY, Dept. 3, Normandy, Guildford. 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





Se tana SOCIETY and R.S.U., PROVIDES 
+) HOLIDAYS in Homes and Camps for ‘thousands of 
poor and crippled children from 4 to 16 years of age 
trom 167 Missions and 110 Cripple Parlours. A Guinea 
pays for a fortnight. Gifts urgently needed.—JoHN 
AIRK HOUSE, 32 John Street, W.C.1, 





Q EAST END CHILDREN will have a 
16.000 long glorious day by the sea, or in the 
country, this summer. COST 2s. EACH. WILL YOU 
HELP TO GIVE 12 HOURS HAPPINESS at 2d. AN 
HOUR to children of poverty from slum home of East 
London’s Endless Environs ? Please respond liberally 
to THE SUPERINTENDENT, EAST END MISSION, 
Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E.1. 








PARTNERSHIP 


UNIOR PARTNER wanted in preparatory school of 
highest standing. Applicant could count on annual 
income of £1,000 but £10,000 capital is wanted, half of 
which could be paid by instalments. First-class references 
asked and given,—Reply Box No, 513, the Spectator, 





SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 
ROEBEL EDUCATION INSTITUTE COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS AND — PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 





S.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman: 
E. G, Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. M. 


Jebb, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fuad and Grant from the Board of Education, 
apply to the SECRETARY, 


RAINING FOR 





SOCIAL WORK... 
FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX, 
ssident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Courses 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full 
particulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 








JTNIVERSITY 


OF 


BIRMINGHAM, 





OCTOBER 38kp, 1932, 
ALL ES AND DEGREES ARE OPEN TO 
IN AND WOMEN STUDENTS, 
Separate Syllabuses and Pamphlets containing full 
information are published as follows :— 
1. Faculty of Science. 
2. Faculty of Arts. 
3. Faeulty of Medicine. 


4. Faculty of Commerce, 
5. Faculty of Law. 
6. Department of Social Study, 
7. Department of Education, 
8. School of Malting and Brewing. 
9. Pamphlet re Careers for University Graduates. 
10. Pamphlet — “The Law Student and the 
University.” - 
and will be sent upon application to the REGISTRAR, 

In the Medical School, courses of instruction are 
arranged to meet the requirements of other Universities 
and Licensing Bodies. 

In the Faculty of Law, complete courses of instruction 
are also provided for the Intermediate and Final and 
Honours Examinations of the Law Society, and for the 
Bar Examinations. 

Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree 
Examinations of other approved Universities, may, after 





one year’s study or research, take a Master’s degree, * 


a 





— - a meee te Ty 
OR BOYS LEAVING PUBLIC — SscHooy, 
Residential Commercial Course, including Freng, 
German, Spanish.—Apply PRINCIPAL, Martyn Loy © 
Henfield, Sussex. ‘e 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT ani) 
WANTED P 
; aa HIGH 


SCHOOL FOR 
PRELIMINARY 


uf 


5 
DERBY, 





GIRLS, 
NOTICE. 
The HEAD-MISTRESS-SHIP of this School (Chur 
of England) will be vacant at Christmas. 
Full particulars can be obtained from the Honory 
Secretary, ‘ 
Mr. T. WALTON, 
Westminster Bank, Ltd., Midland Road, Dery, 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


YNCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRL3 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS, 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT will be pleased to ail 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses avi 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough ideas of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street 
London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


eee HOUSE, EASTBOURNE (recog. by 

b.o.K.). Girls 7-18. Entire charge. Preparation 
tor examinations and University._-Apply PRINcIpAls 
R.WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY.—Modent 

inclusive fee. Individual attention, Head-Mistrs, 

Miss IE. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A, § 











SG! ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRIS- 
KD) Chairman: The Bishop of St. Albans. Church ol 
kngland Independent Girls’ Public School. University 
Examinations. Large boarding house. Extensive play: 7 
ing fields.—VFor Particulars, apply HEAD-MISTRESS 

S*: MICHAEL’S SCHOOL, CIRENCESTER, GLOS. © 
(English Church). Beautiful house and grounds 

Qualitied staff.—Apply SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 








OUTHLANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.—Boardiag 
K and day school for girls. Education for careers ol 
sidered especially. Health record high.— HEA D-MISTRES. 





HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSES 


public school lines 


Boarding school on modern 
Education and _ the 


Recognized by the Board of 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 7 
staff. Principal : Miss LUCRETIA M. CAMERON, Fin. Hol & 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 


PLL TAY 





HE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff: Prepat 

tion for academic and music examinations; extensive 

playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding 

swimming, excellent health record ; individual care 
Scholarships available.—Apply the PRINCIPALS. 

—————= 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


— 

OLSTON’S SCHOOL, Stapleton, Bristol. End. 1708, 

180 boys, all boarders. Low fees. Leaving Scholat 
Prospectus from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER. 


ve 











ships. 


bem 
tae SCHOOL, WATERFORD.— Founded by 
Soc. of Friends 1798. Opened to public 1874. Be 








cently reorganized and extended,-Apply HEab-MasT 
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PREPARATORY 
GH WYCOMBE. 
..... Mrs. BERNARD TURNER. 

Girls prepared for Wycombe Abbey and we il-known 
publie se hools ! Boys to ten years of age. Special arrange- 
yents for parents abroad. Careful consideration given to 
giet and all arrangements for young children. Advantages 
oi large School with carefully chosen Staff and individual 
attention in Houses and forms of small numbers, French, 
wusie and handicrafts specially considered. 


——— 


G YORSTOWE SCHOOL, 











BOOKS, &e. 


NVERY MONTH OVER 28,000 people read The East 

End Star. Full of fascinating articles and pictures 
of East End life. Send your name and addyess, and 
we will send you a copy of this month’s issue. 
SUPERINTENDENT, EAST END MISSION, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commerce ial Road, London, i, 


AUTHORS, 

UTHORS AND COMPOSERS invited forward MSS. 
to Publishers of over 30 years’ standing. £50 Cash 
Prizes tor Poems. Catalogues free.—STOCKWELL, LTD., 
«2 Ludgate Hill, London. 
ae: Wanted, Songs and musical eomposi- 
b 




















TYPEW RITING, &e. 

















4 





tions also considered for publication. Known and 
-PETER DEREK, 
London, W.C. 


nnknown writers invited send MSS.— 
Lrp., Dept. Z.B., 108 Charing Cross Rd., 
PPONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent.—Good Stories, 

&e., required. Send stamp for prospectus to 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, S.W. J. 
WAVRIGE FOR PROFIT.— Make a second income in 
\ spare time Send for free booklet —REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 

BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD, 
A SILVER and SOVEREIGNS. Banknotes per 
return, Also in urgent need of Old English Silver, 
Shetlield Plate, Jewellery, Diamonds, Antiques and 
Dental Plates (not vuleanite). Large or small quantities 
tioods returned if price not accepted. Send or bring 
your odd hits, &e., to BENTLEY and CO., 7a, New 
Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


























___FOR THE TABLE, &e. 





| gig ULENT roasting fowls, 7/- pr., heavy boilers, 6,6 
) pr. Pure cream butter, 2/6 Ib. Tr'd.. pt. fr., cash. 
Mrs. Joseph O’Brien, scat Stores, Bandon, Co. Cork. 
HIME Roasting Fowls 6s. pr. ; fat ducks 6s, 6d.— 
HURLEY 2 North Square, Rossearbery, 


Cork, 
MISCELLANEOUS 


A REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish 
T = BEZEM * 
100, post free, 


CIGARETTES, 6s, 3d. per 
plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 5s. 6d. 
Remit to manufacturers, J.J. FREEMAN & CO., LITD., 90 
Piccadilly, W. 1. ** SOLACE CIRCLES ” Pipe Tobacco, 
the finest combination ever discove red of Choice Natural 
Tobaccos ; every pipeful an indescribable 
12s, 6d. per 3-Ib. tin, post extra. 





























pleasure ; 









EDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE 
eather: 


For your late holiday. ... three 
glorious weeks of sunshine and 
gaiety... Cruising with the great 
white Dreamship of Cruises 


EMPRESS of 
AUSTRALIA 


22,000 tons of elegant luxury 
and comfort.... a ship for 
travellers accustomed to the 
best. Roman Pool (also Out- 
door Sun-bathing Pool), Pala- 
tial Public Rooms. Glorious 
Sun Decks and Games Deck. 
Finest Cuisine and Service. 


Cruise Itinerary: 


Gibraltar, Algiers, Messina, 

Naples, Monaco, Barce- 

jona, Palma, Casablanca 
and Lisbon. 


From Southampton 
September 24 
FIRST CLASS ONLY 
Limited 
Write for full infor- 


mation & cabin plans 
> 

















from 


R. Pow ell, 


ns 
Cruise Deft., g 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


Worlds Greatest Travel System 

62-65 Charing Cross, London, S.W.1; 

103, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3, 
or Local Agents Everywhere. 


lo Rowe: 
Membership 





| At BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO 
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CO-EDUCATION ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 


de., alwaye in stock. Tweed patterns free on re- 
quest.- MANAGER, Lissade}), Sligo, Irish Free State. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent, 
free.— HeNRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street. London, W.1 








EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway. Scotland. 











FOR SALE 


VOR SALB, trechold, £550 or near offer, small Georgian 
4 house, near Colchester. Admirably situated on 
tidal creek, in close proximity to exceilent sailing, bathing 
and rough shoeting, Fine views. 2 ree., 5 bed, out- 








houses, ete. } aere—Apply Box 514, The Spectator, 99 
Ciower Street, W.C. 1. 
NATIVE Sponges.—Write * Spong,”’ Bimini, Bahames 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





Visitors find Hotel 
d comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. ‘Tele.: 314. Lift. 
| ATH—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL.—Firsi- 
class residential. Fully licensed: A.A... RAs 
Historical associations trom A.D. 1759 





Larve garage. 


bg H SPA.— WORCESTERSHIRE 
BATHS HOTEL. 1 





BRINE 
75 rooms all with h. & ¢. water. 








Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A“. 

Hid. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
PYOINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
Eictescent, Tams. ‘““Melcrest,”” Edinburgh. Tel. 207501. 
QASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 





Vix 
English chef. 


V ATLOCK, 
J Hydro. 
Bedreonis, grounds 10 acres. 
per day. Tilus. Prospectus free. 


| ccna YOURSELVES in English Country. 


ea. Ne. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 
Winter terms frem 2} gns. "Phone 311 


SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
For health, comfort, and pleasure, 270 
Inclusive terms from 12s. 
Two Resident Physicians. 











Ask for Descriptive List ° 180 INNS and 
ROTELS 

PEOPLE ‘S REFRESHMENT 

LTP. 

GEORGE'S Hover, 


post free) of 
ged by the 
HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 








PR. B.A. ED. Bt. 195 REGEN? 
STREET, W. 1. 
EIGNMOUTH (near) 
Cardens 5 acres. 
Conrt, billiards. Turkish and electri 





HUNTLY, Bishopsteignton. 
Haldon Golf — near aie 
vaths in hous 
PRVORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
r ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hetel 
famous for its home atmosphere and 
Garage. For Illustrated Tariff 
Tele phone 2655. 





wal h is justly 
easonable charges. 
apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. 


HERE to Stay in London.—THE LODG xm 3 
W St. George’s Square, S.W. 1. Room and Break- 
fast 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner 6s. 64., or 


> ottineas weekly. 

















RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


8 peye TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
of Great Britain and Ireland from the Sererator’s Recommended List. 
the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope 


Personal recommendation of hotels is always welconed by the 


AMBLESIDE pga GLEN ROTHAY., 
w).—SKELWITH BRIDGE 


BATH. = AnD “pt MP ROOM. 
ULTENEY. 
“hoy AL YORK HOUSE. 
BELFAST. —GRAND CENTRAL. 


BEXHILL- ON- SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.— BERESFORD. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—KOYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA 
BRIGHT ON.—KINGS. 

—ROYAL ALBION. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL, 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—GRE <* a PHERN, 


BUTTERMERE (Lake District).- CTORIA. 
CALLANDER (Perths).—DREA DNOU GHT. 
—PALACE 


CAMBRIDGE.—BLUE BOAR. 
-BULL. 


—GARDEN HOUSE. 
—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry ).—GOLF, 
CHESTER.—GROSVENOR. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN. 
—RHOS ABBE iY. 
CONWAY (N, Wales).—CASTLI 
CRAWFORD, N.B. (Lan: oe 
CROW BOROUGH. BEACON 
CROYDON (Surrey),— SHIRLEY 
DORC HESTER.— KING’S ARMS 
DORKIN 
DROITWICH SPA, —WORCESTERSHIRE 
S 
DUMFRIES.— —— 
EDZELL (Fortarshire).—-GLENESK. 


PANMURE, 
ELIE (Fife), —MARINE, 
ENNERDALE LAKE (Cumb.).—ANG 
EXMOUTH.—MAER BAY. 
GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire ~ 
GLENLYON (Perthshire ).- 
GRANTOWN-ON- SPEY. 


¢ ‘RAWFORD, 
PARK, 


BRINE 


LER’S. 


-~GATRLOCH. 
FORTINGALL, 
—GRANT ARMS. 








GRASMERE.— PRINCE OF WALES LAKE. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants)—FOX AND PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.— CAIRN. 
HASTINGS. —aQu EEN’S. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE 
LINKS. 
ILKLEY.—WELLS HOUSE. 
INVERNESS.—CALEDONTAN. 
KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire).—STAR. 
LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire). - 
VYRNWY. 
LANARK.— CLYDESDALE BOT™ L. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.— REGENT. 
LIPHOOK (Hants).— ROY AL ANCHOR. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon). ROY AL VICTORIA 
LLANDUDNO.—GOGARKTH ABBEY. 
—IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
(Argyllshire)—LOCH AWE. 
~DE VERE, Kensington, W 
HYDE PARK (Knightsbridge). 
IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1. 
KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell i WAC, 
~-KINGSLEY, Hart St., W.C. 
— PALACE, Bloomsbury, W.C. 1. 
—THACKERAY, Russell St. W.C. 
—-WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C 
LYME REGIS.—THE BA 
LYNTON.—LEE ABBEY. 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 
MANCHESTER.— BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MIDHURST.—-SPREAD E "AGLE. 


LOCH AWE 
LONDON. 


MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MONTROSE (Forfarshi re), a ‘al TS. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLFVI 
—ROYAL MARINE. 

NEWQUAY.—HEADLAND. 
OBAN.—ALEXAN ‘DIA. 

—GREAT WESTERN 

—STATLO yn 
PAIGNTON.—PAIGNTON PALACE, 


—REDCLIFPE, 
PAR (Cornwall), ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PENMAENMAWR (N. Wales).— GRAND. 
PERTH.— bath AL, GEORGE, 
TATION 


PITLOCHRY. AT HOLL PALACE, 


ARMS & GOLF 


LAKE 


L 





private hotels—in any pai 


Tih order to give wider publicity to their establishine nis, 


wher possible readers will patron: ‘se them. 


Trave tl Manage vr. 


TWO BRIDGES. 
—~FONTHILL, 
We 


PRINCETOWN (near).- 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.- 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey ).— BA 
RIPON.—RIPON SPA. 
ROSTREVOR (Co. 


Down).—GT, NORTRERN 


RUGBY.—ROYAL GEORGE. 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.— GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—CHY-AN- ALBANY. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SEAVIEW (1.0.W.).—PIER. 

SHALDON (S. Devon).—DUNMORE. 

SHAP (Westmorland). —SHAP WELLS. 
SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT 

SOUTHPORT. —PRINCE OF WALES. 


SOUTHSEA.—GLADSTONE. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA.—BEN WYVIS. 
TEIGNMOUTH.— GLEN DARAGH., 

—(nr.) HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON. 


TEMPLECOMBE (somerset). — TEMPLECOMBE 
HOUSE. 

TENBY (Pembrokeshire). IMPERIAL. 

TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE, 

TORQUAY.—GRAND 


= ROSETOR. 
TICTORTA ANS PAS BERP. 


TROON.—MARINE. 
TURNBERRY TURNBERK. 
WARWICK. LORD LEYCEST, , 


WEMYSS BAY.—SKE LOR tL. ré HYDRO, 

WINCHESTER.—ROYAL. 

WINSFORD (Somerset ).— ROYAL OAK 
LI 


WOODHALL SPA (Lines.).—EAG ‘LODGE. 


= — —_——~« 

















POST US YOUR SNAPS 


SFOR BETTER RESULTS” 


/RETURNED TO-MORROW 
lowest prices - Finest ote 


Vaitace HEATON. 


uo. NEW pened $T., LOND. We 
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Biography Economics 
= 
Carlyle Gold, Glut and No. 
By EMERY NEFF. 10s. 6d. Government “a 


Frontispiece 
** The value of this book is that it is accurate, 
packed with the necessary facts, and strewn 
with suggestive quotations . . . it is scholarly. 
.. . Admirable analysis in less than 300 pages.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


Monsieur Thiers 
Frontispiece 
By J. M.S. ALLISON. 10s. 6d. 


“‘ It is a unique story, . . and Professor Allison 
has told it skilfully and with a quiet humour.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


** Accurate, intelligent, simple, amusing.” 


—News Chronicle 











By P. J. M. LARRANAGA. 6s. 
““T have read it with general agreement and 
much admiration. It is a very useful contribu- 
tion indeed to the task of getting a little sanity 
about money and credit into the general mind.” 


—H. G. WELLS. 


The Twelfth Hour 


of Capitalism 
By KUNO RENATUS. 7s. 6d. 
“A well-known German writer on economics 
puts forward a new diagnosis of the world-wide 
depression of trade. . . . He knows his subject 
thoroughly and writes with exceptional lucidity, 
and a force which compels attention.” 
—Times Literary Supplement 





Published Yesterday 
G. LOWES DICKINSON 


The Contribution of Ancient Greece 
to Modern Life 


Cloth, 2s.; Paper, Is. 


A lecture given by Professor Lowes Dickinson at Cambridge on the 28th of this 


month. 


History of the Public Library 
Movement 
In Great Britain and Ireland 
By JOHN MINTO, F.L.A. 10s. 6d. 
Library Manuals. 


*‘\ comprehensive study . . . Mr. Minto’s book 
will be of great value to all who are concerned 
with the running and development of libraries.” 


—Daily Telegraph. 


An Idealist View of 
Life 
By Prof. Sir S. RADHAKRISHNAN. 
10s. 6d. 
Hibbert Lectures, 1929. 


**’The most complete statement of religion in 
the language of the present day that I have 
read. . . . I know of no book that presents 
so well the ultimate truths of religion in the 
psychological idiom of this age.’-—Everyman. 











Wa 


story of the Anglo- 


lissio : md 
Ca’:“olic Revival from 1845 
By Canon W. J. SPARROW-SIMPSON, D.D. 

8s. 6d. 
A. sober and judicious history of the Anglo- 
Catholic Revival, in the Church of England, 
by a very well-known Anglo-Catholic scholar. 


Man and Medicine 
By HENRY G., SIGERIST. 12s. 6d. 
Planned for the young medical student and the 
cultured general reader, 


** A much-needed survey of the evolution of the 
science and practice of medicine.” 


—Aberdeen Press and Journal. 

















Sons, Lrp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4, and Published by Tur Spretator, Ltp., 
.C. 1.--S ly 30, > 1932, 
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